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Recommended by Prof. Agassiz, Henry Dana, and others, eminent 
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The publishers with pl e that the first two books 
of Guyot’s Series of Geographical Text-Books are now ready. 
First, the 


Primary; or, Introduction to the Study of 
Geography. 


In one quarto volume, 122 pp., with maps, and over 100 engrav- 
ings ; and the 


Common School-Ceography. 


In one royal quarto volume, 140 pp. (Teacher's edition, contain- 
ing full exposition of the system, 176 pp.), with 21 maps and 150 
illustrations. 


2 Copies of the above books for examination sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of 60 cents for the Primary, of $1 20 for the 
Common-School, and $1 50 for the ‘*‘ Teacher's edition” of the 
Common-School Book. 


WE ALSO PUBLISH 


Guyor’s WALL Maps For ScHooxs, in three series, viz. : 
' The Primary series, price $18 per set. 
The Intermediate series, price $38 50 per set. 
The Large series, price $71 per set. 
Guror’s CuasstcaL Maps; Italia, Ancient Greece, and Roman 
Empire. 
Petrer’s NATURAL SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
Surtpon’s WorKs ON Opsect TEACHING. 
Tenney'’s NaTuRAL History. 
PaLwer's ALGEBRAS, 
Mrs. KiRKLAND's SCHOOL GARLAND. 
Mas, KimKLAND’s Patriotic ELoQuENceE. 
Dr. J. A, ALEXANDER’s MORAL SCIENCE. 
Wootsry’s INTERNATIONAL Law. 
Cuark’s ENotisa LANGUAGE. 
Perry's Pourticat Economy. 
Perge’s MaGnetic GLOBES. 





Descriptive Catalogues sent free on application, 
Address 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


LEVPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 














PUBLISH A VERY 
COMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR THE 


STUDY OF FOREICN LANGUACES, 
Including the Grammars and various other woRKs USED at 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, TRIN- 
ITY COLLEGE, VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE, ETC., ETC. 


The list includes Orro's FRENCH AND GERMAN Grammars, 
) 
— 8 ITALIAN GRam™MaR, and an assortment of Tatzs, PLays, 
ToRiEs, Erc., with ANNOTATIONS and VOCABULARIES. 





MESSRs, LEYPOLDT & HOLT also are agents for the Taucn- 
NITZ and TrvBNER Cuassics, Catalogues and specimen books at 


Teduced Price, furnished on application. A liberal deduction 
made on orders from schools. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TOURISTS, HOME READING, 
OR THE LIBRARY. 


{. A Painter’s Camp. By Pair Gitssrr Hamerton. 
New edition, revised, in three books. 
Boox I.—In ENGLAND. 
Book II.—In ScoTLanpD. 
Boox U1.—in FRANCE. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth vellum, $3. 


2. Fire Prevention and Fire Extinction. By 
JAMES BRAmDWooOD, First Superintendent of the London Fire 
Brigade, including Fire-Proof Structures and Safes, Fire 
Engines, Water Supply, etc., etc. With Illustrations, Me- 
moir, and Portrait of the author. 12mo, cloth, $2 75. 

3. The Lives of the Seven Bishops commit- 
ted to the Tower in 1688. Enriched and illus- 
trated by Personal Letters, now first published, from the 
Bodleian Library. By AaNEs STRICKLAND, author of ** Lives 
of the Queens of England.” Post 8vo, cloth, $5 25. 


The Reliques of Father Prout (Rev. Francis 
Manony). Illustrated by D. Maciise, R.A. New edition, 
revised and largely augmented. One large 12mo volume, 
cloth antique, $3 %5. 


5. The Money Market: Waat rt Is, Waar ir Dogs, 
AND How iT 1s MANAGED. By Henry NoEL-Fearn, F.R.S. 


16mo, cloth, boards, 50 cents. 


6. The Profits of Panics, Witn oTHER REVELATIONS 
or a City Man. By the author of ‘The Bubbles of Fi- 


nance.” 16mo, boards, 50 cents. 


7. Practical Guides for Tourists. 1866. 
1. PRACTICAL CONTINENTAL GUIDE.—France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, the Rhine, Germany, Tyrol, Switzerland, 


Savoy, Italy. With Maps. 16mo, flexible paper, $2 50. 


2. PRACTICAL GUIDES FOR PARIS AND THE RHINE 
COMBINED.—The Routes, etc., in full detail. Maps and 
Plans. 16mo, flexible paper, $1 25. 





The above, with all new Foreign Books, for sale by 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





WEST POINT LIFE. 

A PoEM READ BEFORE THE DIALECTIC SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES. 

Bry A CADET. 

To which is added the Song of ‘‘ Benny Havens, oh!” 





Price, in cloth, $2 50. 





D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
192 Broadway, New York. 





*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





.Notice to Teachers, Etc. 

A gentleman lately holding high rank in the army, and previ- 
ously of much experience in tuition, would like to form a part- 
nership with another of equal qualifications, to establish a school 
of high grade in the City of New York; could furnish a moderate 
capital. Address Master of Arts Box, New York P. O. 





Now Rgapy. 
THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 


By Percy FITZGERALD. 


HILTON & CO. 


8vo, paper. Price %5 cts. 


HURD & HOUGHTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 





“The writings of Irving were never more popular with readers 
of cultivated taste than at this time. They grow mellow and ripe 
with age like old wine, and have an Attic flavor which no dis- 
criminating reader can fail to relish.”"—Rochester Haupress. 


1, SPANISH PAPERS AND OTHER MIS- 
CELLANIES, 

Hitherto Unpublished or Uncollected. By WasHrneTon 
Irvine. Arranged and edited by Prerre M. Irvine. In2 
vols. crown 8vo, containing nearly 1,000 pages, with a portrait 
in fac-simile of the drawing by WiiKrm, taken in Spain. 
Uniform with the Sunnyside edition of Irving’s Works, cloth, 
price $5. 

*,* A large part of these volumes is now first printed from 
the author’s MSS. The remainder is almost equally new to 
the present generation, including Irving’s earliest papers— 
Biographical, Historical, and Humorous—some of which were 
written as far back as 1804-13. Other essays, contributed by 
Mr. Irving to various periodicals, are in these volumes first 
collected and authenticated. Altogether these volumes are 
as attractive in variety of topics, vigor .of{treatment, and 
grace of style, as the very best of Irving’s works. 


*,* Orders from the trade should be sent at once to secure 
& FULL SUPPLY. 


BALLADS AND POEMS. 


By Alice Cary. With illustrations from designs by Hart, 
Hennessy, Bellows, Herrick, Perkins, and others. 1 vol. 8vo 
extra cloth, price $4 00; full gilt, $4 50. 


nee 


3. OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS, 
Addresses, etc., of George Opdyke, Mayor of the city of New 


York during the years 1862 and 1863. 1 vol. 8vo, price $2 25. 


MACAULAY’S ENCLAND. 


A new and elegant edition of ‘* Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land,” uniform with the Riverside edition of ‘‘ Macaulay’s 
Essays.” 8 vols. crown 8vo, price, cloth, $18 00; half calf, 
$32 00. 


5. KENNEDY’S WORKS. 


A new and uniform edition of the works of the Hon. John P. 
Kennedy, printed on tinted paper, and illustrated from de- 
signs by Darley, ‘Porte Crayon,” and others. The works 
comprise: ‘‘ Horse-Shoe Robinson,” ‘Swallow Barn,” ‘ Rob 
of the Bowl,” ** Quodlibet,” and “‘ Life of William Wirt.” 6 
vols. crown 8vo, price $13 50. 


4, 


JUST READY. 


6, Six MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
with Abraham Lincoln. By F. B. Carpenter. 1 vol. 12mo, 
price $2. 

“The book is gossipy and entertaining—but it is more—it 
exalts our estimation of a man more single-hearted and sin- 
cere, and more purely American, than has ever before ap- 
peared conspicuously in our history, and is thus a valuable 
addition to the numerous biographies and sketches of him 
already before the public.”—Springfleld Republican. 


VENETIAN LIFE, 
Including Commercial, Social, Historical, and Artistic Notices 
of the place. By William D. Howells. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
price $2 50. 


“Mr, Howells deserves a place in the first rank of American 
travelers.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


7. 


THE HANDBOOK FOR MOTHERS. 





Round TaBLe Office. 





A Card.—Publishers, Booksellers, etce.—The 
Advertiser, of ten years’ experience in a first-rate London house, 
would engage as Reader and to be generally useful. Fair com- 
pensation expected. Capacity demonstrated. Address A. B., 


A Guide in the Care of Young Children, By Edward H. 
Parker, M.D. 1vol.12mo. Anewedition. Price $1 50. 








Sent by mail on receipt of the prices annexed. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON, 


AND 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Men I Have Known. By William Jerdan. In small 8vo, 
price $4. 

An extensive, and in some instances an intimate, acquaintance 
with the leading statesmen and men of science and literature in 
Great Britain during a lifetime of already upwards of eighty years, 
has enabled Mr. Jerdan to produce one of the most agreeable and 
really valuable books of the season. 


The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland, to 
which are added Dialect and other Poems; with Biographi- 
cal Sketches, Notes, and a Glossary, Edited by Sydney 
Gilpin, of Derwent Cottage, and illustrated by a steel por- 
trait of Miss Susanna Blamire. 12mo, cloth, $4 50. 


The Journal of a London Playgoer—from 1851 
to 1866. By Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature 
in University College, London. i6mo, cloth, $2. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Men of the Time. A Biographical Dictionary of eminent 
living characters of both sexes. A new edition, thoroughly 
revised and brought down to the present time, with the ad- 
dition of a Classified Index of nearly 3,000 Names. Large 
12mo, half bound, $6. 


The Shot Cun and Sporting Rifle. A complete 
Compendium for Sports wherein the Gun or Rifle is used, 
Illustrated with several hundred engravings. 500 pages. 
small Svo, half bound, $5. 


Pages 168 to 290 of this excellent manual are devoted to degcrip- 
tions of the various guns and rifles of the most celebrated makers, 
and contain upwards of sixty engravings of different descriptions 
of guns and rifles, both breech-loading, muzzle-loading, and 
needle-guns. 


Once upon a Time. By Charles Knight. A new and 
enlarged edition. 12mo, cloth, $3. 
This is a book that well deserves to be much more widely known 
read. 


The Country Year Book: Descriptive of the Seasons; 
Rural Scenes and Rustic Amusements; Birds, Insects, and 
Quadrupeds. By Thomas Miller (author of “The English 
Country Life,” etc., etc.), with one hundred and forty illus- 
trations on wood and four full-page illustrations in colors. 
16mo, cloth, $2. 


ROBERT H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHERS, 
64 Nassau STREET. 


Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. 2 vols, $6. 

Knight's Illustrated History of England. 8 vols., cloth, $25. 
Todd’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 6 large vol- 
umes, $35. 

Richardson’s English Dictionary. New Edition. 2 vols., cloth, $30. 
Dickens’s Complete Works. Best Illustrated Edition. 24 vols., 
cloth, $2 50 per vol. 

Bulwer’s Works. Author’s Edition. 41 vols., cloth, $175 per vol. 
Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry. Vol. I. to III., $35. 

Alison’s History of Europe. 8vo Illustrated Edition. 24 vols., 
with atlas, $130; without the atlas, $100. 

Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 

A new and revised edition of the celebrated Pickering Poets will 
be ready for delivery to subscribers in September. Large paper, 
$4 per vol. 52 vols. It will only be sold to subscribers, and will 


Immense Prices Paid for Old Books. 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS at our price. 
100,000 BOOKS ON HAND, HISTORY, etc., at your price, 
500,000 STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS, etc., at any price. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 
113 Nassau Street, New York, 








be the finest book ever issued from the London press. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 





21 MURRAY STREET, 
OxLp STAND oF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church St., 
NEW YORK, 


THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 








This School is designed to prepare Boys for College, for the 
School of Science, or for intelligent Business Life. The course 
of study covers a period of five years. The number of Boarding 
Pupils is limited to fifteen. Any wishing to enter the School 
are requested to make early application, as there are but few 
vacancies. 

Circulars may be had at the Office of Taz RounD TABLE, or on 
application to either of the Principals. 


‘JOSIAH CLARK, 
JAMES F. SPALDING. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Manual for the Sick, with 4 Preracr. By the 
Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D. This manual, though brief, con- 
tains much that will profit the docile learner in the school 
of God’s discipline. 12mo, 60 pages, large type. Price in 
muslin, 40 cents; red edges, 50 cents. 





RECENTLY IssvED. 
Rescued from Egypt. ByA.L.0.E. $1 50. 


Jewish Antiquities. A new Catechism for Sunday- 
Schools. By Mrs. Weston, author of ‘Calvary Catechism,” 
**Catechism on the Church,” etc. 20 cents. 


A Preparation for Communion. By the Rev. J. 
T. Wheat, D.D. Muslin, 60 cents; red edges, 70 cents. 





THE GENERAL PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL §.-S. UNION 
AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY now publish about 650 choice 
Illustrated Books, which with its secondary catalogue of ‘‘ Books 
allowed for sale,” makes a list of about 1,000 volumes suitable 
for the Sunday-School and Parish Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 
requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday- 
Schools. Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway, New York. 





WE WON’T CO HOME TILL MORNINC. 


Bagatelle. J.N. Pattison. Just published, a most striking and 
unique transcription of the old. 


BACCHANALIAN MELODY. Its popularity is assured before 
hand. Price 50 cents. 


THE CAPTIVE POET. By Virginia Gabriel. Words by J. H. 
McNaughton, a most beautifal classic song, one of the best 
published by this delightful composer. Price 50 cents. 


LAUGHING WATERS. Morceau de Salon by Edward Hoffman, 
a brilliant gem for the Piano-forte. Price $1 00. 


CRADLE SONG. By Jos. Poznanski. This delightful little 
song will find an echo in every mother’s heart; its plaintive 
melody and bewitching sweetness will secure for it a large 
circulation. Price 50 cents. 


DOLOR (Grief). By Henry Mayer; a charming Piano composi- 
tion. Price 35 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 





WM. A. POND & CO., 


547 Broadway, New York. 


THE HORACE WATERS 


Grand, Square, and Opes ht PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
MONIUMS, and CABI ORGANS. Wholesale and retail, at 
reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver Medals, 
at the Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten 
years, and, in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize 
Medal at the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in 
competition with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univers- 
ally conceded, is abundantly proven by the Fact that Mesers. 
Steinway’s ‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have heen copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instruments are 
uzed by the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, whenever acces- 
sible. 

Sremway & Sons direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand and high- 
est-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aL. their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS 

are the only American instruments exported to Europe in large 
numbers and used in European concert-rooms. 





Wanreroomg, 71 2nd 73 East Fourteenth Street, between Union 
Square and Irving Place, New York. 





FIFTY PER CENT. SAVED 
BY USING 


B. T. BABBITT’S LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This soap is made from pure and clean materials, CONTAINING NO 
ADULTERATION of any kind, wiil not injure the most delicate fab- 
ric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not shrink 
after being washed with this soap. It may be used in hard or salt 
water. It will remove paint, grease, tar, and stains of all kinds. 
One pound warranted equal to two pounds of ordinary family 
soap. Directions sent with each bar for making three gallons 
handsome soft soap from one pound of this soap. Each bar is 
wrapped in a circular containing full directions for use, printed in 
English and German. Ask your grocer for “ B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,” 
and take no other. 





B. T. BABBITT, 





64, 65, i6, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St., N. ¥. 


FIRTH’S MUSIC STORE, 
563 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THADDEUS FIRTH 
(Successor To FIRTH, SON & CO.), 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


SOLE NEW YORK AGENCY FOR THE CELEBRATED 
Cilmore Band Instruments. 


*,* Music sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price, 
Orders by mail receive careful and prompt attention, 





The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


HIGHEST PREMIUM - 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE AND BUTTON. 
HOLE MACHINE. 





625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE WORLD.RENOWNED | 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE... 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


. 458 BROADWAY, N, Y, 





Received the Highest Premium—Gotp Mrpat—at the late Exhi- 
bition of the American Institute. 





THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—They never lose a stitch 
or snarl—the tension is self-adjustable and of no trouble; it is 
THE ONLY MACHINE having the 


REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, 


which enables the operator to have the work run either from right 
to left or left to right ; it securely fastens the seam at any desired 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its 
simplicity enables the most inexperienced to operate on it. 

This Machine makes, if desired for special work, four distinct 
stitches, each stitch being alike on both sides of the fabric. 

The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine. 





FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE Co., 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. 


PHELPS, JEWETT & COQ., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CABINET FURNITURE, 
CHAIRS, DESKS, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, Eve., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 





264 AND 266 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FURNITURE AND CHAIRS FOR SHIPPING. 
WHITE LEAD. 





THE ATLANTIC WHITE LEAD AND LINSEED 
OIL COMPANY, 
of New York, Manufacturers of Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil, 
Red Lead, Litharge, Glassmakers’ Red Lead, etc. 
Also Linseed Oil, Raw, Boiled, and Refined. 
For sale by druggists and dealers generally, and by 


ROBERT COLCATE & CO., 





General Agents, 287 Pear] Street, New York. 
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THE UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, AND 
THE CABLE. 


HE Queen’s speech, or rather message on pro- 
roguing her Parliament, has lately furnished an 
opportunity for expressing good feeling toward this 
country which has been cordially embraced. Her 
majesty takes occasion to acknowledge that the con- 
duct of the United States in the Fenian invasion 
showed “good faith and scrupulous attention to in- 
ternational rights ;” and, in congratulating the world 
on the success of the cable, “trusts that no imped- 
iment may occur to interrupt the success of this un- 
dertaking, calculated, as it undoubtedly is, to pro- 
mote the unrestricted intercourse and friendly feeling 
which it is most desirable should subsist between her 
majesty’s dominions and the great Republic of the 
United States.” The Spectator, in referring to these 
passages, observes, “ We entirely agree, and it the 
gentlemen who assented to that paragraph had ex- 
pressed. the same feelings three years ago instead of 
talking nonsense about ‘bursting bubbles,” we 
might have laughed at any European complication.” 
The Spectator has been the courageous and unswerv- 
ing friend of the republic through good report and 
through ill report, and has a peculiar right to remind 
Mr. Disraeli and his party of their past bad feeling 
and mistaken prophecies; but we think the time has 
come when former conflicts of opinion respecting 
this subject may fairly be laid at rest, when bygones 
may be allowed to be bygones, and when those who 
have bitterly differed on both sides of the Atlantic 
about the questions involved in our civil war may avail 
themselves, as the Queen herself does, of so felicitous 
an occasion t@ come together upon a common 
ground of forbearance and amity. The extraordinary 
changes whick have recently been observable in the 
tone of the English press, and the unmistakable de- 
sire of the incoming Derby ministry, no less than was 
that of the outgoing Russell one, to cultivate friendly 
relations with this country, are indications not of fear, 
assome silly persons among us may have it, but of a 
general and growing conviction among all classes of 
English society—not the lower ones alone, but the 
higher as well—not the peasants, the artisans, and the 
lower middle class solely, but also the professional or- 
ders, the landed gentry, and even the nobility—that 
itis more desirable to keep friends with America than 
with any other country, and that with ourselves will 
liein the future their safest, their strongest, and their 
most natural alliance. Now there are reasons of sub- 
stantial interest, as well as of graceful courtesy, why 
we should meet these advances in a frank and liberal 
spirit; and its expression naturally devolves in a con- 
siderable measure upon our public press. It is very true 
that many harsh and ungenerous things have been 
said of us by British newspapers during the war; 
but it cannot, in the interest of common sense and 
good feeling, be too often pointed out that during the 
same unhappy period we said harsher and more 
ungenerous things to each other than ever were 
said to or of us by foreigners. If we can make 
friends among ourselves, we surely can do so with 
others, Besides, change makes change, and it is 
the fool, not the wise man, who refuses to re- 
Cognize it. Blackwood printed much gall and 
bitterness about us a short time back ; but really we 
ought to be satisfied with what “ Cornelius O'Dowd” 
says of us to-day; and as to “Heros von Borcke,” 
all the world knows by this time that he is the fruit 
of a resolution made by the doughty “ Cornelius” to 
outdo poor Thackeray on his own ground; to do that 
Most whimsical of things, burlesque a travesty on 
oneself, as anybody who has read Mr, Lever’s military 
Tomances, Punch’s Prize Novels, and the amusing Mun- 
chausens of “ Heros” himself must readily see. 7'he 
Times, too, said some things of us which it requires 
Some euphemy to courteously describe, and some good 
hature altogether to forget; still, the data for its 
Worst conclusions were furnished from among our- 
Selves, and it is utterly unphilosophical to accuse a 
Paper of mendacity when allegations which make 














one way are adopted by it in the face of rebuttals 


which are neither more plausible, more numerous, nor 
more emphatic than the allegations themselves; and 
it is idle to charge it with inconsistency when the 
conditions upon which its judgment is based are 
absolute and unequivocal instead: of being indeter- 
minable and disputable. But whatever The Times 
may have said heretofore, whether inspired by the 
honest if mistaken impressions of Dr. Mackay, by a 
chivalrous feeling for the weaker combatant, or by a 
selfish jealousy of the stronger, may surely be for- 
gotten in the warmth of its present friendship. 
Never had America so staunch an ally among 
the press of Europe as she has in Zhe Lon- 
don Times of to-day; and whatever may be said 
or thought to the contrary, the alliance, in a commer- 
cial and political sense, has a value which it would 
be merely stupid to underrate. Even Punch, whose 
arrows were wont at times to be rather exasperating, 
has made amends which we can all recall, and has at 
last set the seal upon his repentance by taking to his 
arms one of the most national and original, if not one 
of the most delicate and refined, of our native humor- 
ists. We are called upon in justice to recollect, be- 
sides all this, that the attacks upon England in our 
own newspapers during the war were countless in 
number, fierce, and too often coarse in expression, 
and that Englishmen being human like ourselves, 
they, too, have something to forgive and forget. The 
manliness which it is to be hoped so many among us 
would be capable of exhibiting under like circum- 
stances in dealing with an individual, we ought cer- 
tainly, in our aggregate capacity, to be willing to evince 
when dealing with a great nation. The prompt ap- 
preciation which comes back to us of the just and 
friendly action of our Government in the Fenian af- 
fair is a very satisfactory evidence of the spirit in 
which our conduct is likely to be regarded in Eng- 
land. They will meet us quite half-way; and we 
shall be much mistaken if, in the pending settlement 
of the Alabama and cognate claims and misun- 
derstandings, a liberality of disposition be not 
exhibited there which to many in this coun- 
try will be altogether unexpected. So far as 
our own press is concerned, we are glad to note 
many signs of a promising and amicable character 
in dealing with English topics; and we have little 
doubt that, increasing in wisdom and a cosmopolitan 
spirit, to which the success of the cable should give a 
decided impetus, we shall speedily be in a position to 
note many more. There are some journals which 
have felt a very sincere and very profound indigna- 
tion at the conduct of the British government during 
the war which may be slow to be conciliated; such, 
however, once thoroughly satisfied of the good faith 
and cordial feeling now spreading through English 
society towards this country, will aid the task of re- 
storing alienated national friendship with substantial 
because honest efforts. There are, on the other hand, 
some few who, because they wish to please the 
Fenians, because they are narrow and provincial and 
hate everybody not exactly like themselves, or be- 
cause they are too incurably in the habit of playing 
the weak and silly game of the demagogue who buys 
popularity by flattering folly, will continue ever and 
anon to shake the red rag of Anglophobia and to 
make such profit of it as their scurvy trick may bring. 
But we believe the sober, the educated, and the 
traveled classes will afford diminishing support to 
presses such as these, so that they will sink in time to 
their proper level as the organs of the ignorant and 
the prejudiced. It was impossible that we should 
not feel annoyance at disparagement which we knew 
to be unmerited, and resent insults and interference 
from a quarter whence we felt that we had every right 
to expect encouragement and good offices. But our 
late ill-wishers are now repentant in proportion to 
the violence of their former animosity; and to insist 
further upon our own grievances, and demand that 
those who offended us humiliate themselves abjectly 
before we concede them our pardon, will only evince 
a petty vindictiveness unworthy of us. Besides, 
against a large part of the English press and people 
we have no ground for complaint. It is well we 
should remember that at a time when scarcely a paper 
in America dared say a word in England’s behalf, such 
publications as the Spectator, Macmillan, and The 




















Daily News were fighting our battles manfully in Lon- 
don. There is a lesson in this worth pondering upon ; 
a lesson which will be more thoroughly learned when 
the educated and intelligent classes of America have 
gained their fair share of influence and appreciation 
and are able to retain it, let the fools and the mob- 
worshipers say what they may. 








AMERICAN CRITICISM. 
PART II. 


N influence yet more hostile to the spirit of criti- 
cism than those hitherto considered is to be 
found in the pervading passion for uniformity which 
seems to be inseparable from the established political 
system. Mr. Mill in his review of De Tocqueville 
says: 


“Tt is the complaint of M. de Tocqueville as well as of 
other travelers in America, that in no country does there 
exist less independence of thought. In religion, indeed, 
the varieties of opinion which fortunately prevailed 
among those by whom the colonies were settled have 
produced a toleration in law and in fact extending to the 
limits of Christianity. If by ill fortune there had hap- 
pened to be a religion of the majority, the case would 
probably have been different. On every other subject, 
where the opinion of the majority is made up, hardly 
any one, it is affirmed, dares to be of any other opinion, 
or at least to profess it. The statements are not clear as 
to the value or amount of the inconvenience that would 
be suffered by any one who presumed to question a re- 
ceived opinion. It seems certain, however, that scarcely 
any person has that courage ; that when public opinion 
considers a question as settled, no further discussion of it 
takes place ; and that not only nobody dares (what every- 
body may venture upon in Europe) to say anything dis- 
respectful to the public or derogatory to its opinions, but 
that its wisdom and virtue are perpetually celebrated 
with the most servile adulation and sycophancy.” 

The picture is certainly an unflattering one. Strict- 
ly speaking, it is perhaps exaggerated. But a com- 
munity whereof such a man as De Tocqueville sup- 
plies the data, and such a man as Mill makes up the 
inferences, and of which such a sketch may be even 
plausibly drawn, is scarcely a favorable one for criti- 
cism to wax vigorous and to flourish in. It is clear, 
by this light, that books will be fostered or discoun- 
tenanced in such a society just as they tickle the 
vanity or minister to the passions of the majority. 
They must in general be adapted to the taste, the 
purse, the prejudices of the mass; a very intelligent 
mass, no doubt, as compared with that of most other 
nations, but still, from obvious causes, not a body 
whose approval implies merit, any more than its suf- 
frage in the case of persons elected to office gives as- 
surance of superior qualification. 

“The statements are not clear,” we are told, “ as to 
the value or amount of the inconvenience that would 
be suffered by any one who presumed to question a 
received opinion ;” but “it seems certain that. scarce- 
ly any person has that courage.” This is sadly true, 
The few daring spirits who may be fairly counted as 
exceptions have suffered everything in the way of 
abuse and insult, if not of positive social ostracism, 
which a patriotic and outraged public could inflict, 
But no American has ever ventured to print in Amer- 
ica anything like, for example, what Mr. Carlyle or 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has printed in England about 
his countrymen. When such an enterprising indivi- 
dual appears, all that is mysterious or doubtful in 
the problem will assuredly be conclusively solved. 

The imputation that America is deficient in inde- 
pendence of thought is precisely the one of all others 
which, in America, is sure to provoke the most indig- 
nant denial, sure to be declared susceptible of tri- 
umphant disproval. Americans pride themselves 
above all things on their independence. To deny 
them this is to touch them upon their sorest, their 
most sensitive point. There is not one in fifty, per- 
haps, who, on this proposition being laid before him, 
will not exclaim at once that of all the slanderous 
things that have been said of his country this is the 
most flagrantly untrue, the most conspicuously un- 
just. Let us anticipate some of their obvious argu- 
ments and examine their broadest illustrations. 

The liberty of the press, to begin with, has, in the 
United States,no bounds. Any one may publish any- 
thing. No one, whatever the purity of his life or 
the beneficence of his character, is exempt from its 
attacks, its inuendoes, its broad-nibbed sarcasms; nor 
must he resent such personalities in a free country. 
He would by so doing put himself, in the great ma- 





_ public complacency to the very last degree. 


. is their common and invariable chorus, whatever their 
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jority of cases at least, at disadvantage, and the 
chances would be against his obtaining any species of 
redress. There is a general and widely spread dis- 
position on the part of the press to make common 
cause with any of their own body when attacked, 
with very small regard indeed to the justice of the 
quarrel, The plaintiff in a libel suit is, therefore, al- 
most invariably made ridiculous, and finds that in the 
effort to vindicate his character he has little sympa- 
thy and much unenviable notoriety. Thereisa vague, 
but generally diffused public current running against 
him. He is engaged in attempting to do something 
which, if successful, would have a tendency to cur- 
tail the public supply of “spicy items” and “rich 
developments.” He is attempting to circumscribe 
the liberty of the press, which is the servant and the 
organ of the many. It is quite natural that the ex- 
aggerated principle of making the interest of the in- 
dividual give way before the interest of the mass 
should here find unequivocal expression. But is the 
liberty which the press enjoys, founded on such a 
principle and protected by such safeguards, the sure 
indication of genuine independence of thought ? 

Such a liberty has the tendency, as can be clearly 
shown by almost every page of almost every news- 
paper published in America, to make men and things 
common, to make them uniform, undeviatingly sim- 
ilar in all respects, and therefore mutually supporting, 
each leaning and resting the one upon the other; but 
is this the characteristic of independence ? 

There is, it is true, a certain kind of independence 
involved in the violation of rules—those, for instance, 
of grammar, of good taste, of delicacy in treating of 
individual or domestic relations and interests. No 
one can gainsay the claims of the American press in 
this direction. But this, of course, conveys no idea 
beyond a mere sophistry in the use of terms. Plainly 
independence, even in such a sense, would not be to 
harmonize with, but to run counter to, the habits and 
tastes of the multitude. Just such independence may 
be found in many American books—books of poetry 
and fiction as well as others. Those familiar with 
the subject will recall several strongly flavored instan- 
ces, where, under pretense of being “ transcendental ” 
or “ progressive,” or something equally popular and 
untranslatable, their authors have at once sought to 
gain condonation for ignorance and circulation for 
indecency. The fact that public opinion in such 
cases does not force the authorities to interfere is cer- 
tainly an evidence of the liberty of the press, but can 
hardly be considered one of independence of thought. 
It would neither be generous nor true to say that 
ignorance and indecency are relished by the masses of 
the American people; but it is not saying too much 
to affirm that sins against knowledge or delicacy are 
not the ones which those masses are in the habit ot 
being swiftest to punish. These books, it will be 
found on examination, invariably glorify everything 
national—aim to stimulate patriotic vanity, to flatter 


And this is precisely and emphatically the char- 
acteristic of everything, or nearly everything, printed 
in the United States—books, newspapers, or maga- 
zines—which is cited to prove the existence of inde- 
pendence of thought. Adulation of the monster idol 


special or ostensible subjects or aims. They never 
say what the people will dislike to hear, nor, indeed 
do they wish to; for, as M. de Tocqueville says, faith 
in public opinion has become a species of religion, 
and the majority its prophet. The condition of 
things may be better realized by the European mind 
if it will conceive the influence of an absolute and 
tyrannical monarch as it has been exerted over the 
literature of former periods. Punishment for offenses 
may not be quite so direct and practical as in the 
latter case ; but it is sufficiently dreaded to be almost 
equally effectual in preventing them. 

It is true that at intervals persons who have know- 
ledge and taste to deplore a deficiency, without per- 
haps having the experience which would teach them 
the danger of trying to supply it, endeavor to establish 


mediums for sound criticism and real independence se ta ghar dy sem pa esa sone pte 


of thought. Their history has hitherto always proved | might yet find that we have counted too confidently upon 
‘the same. They either utterly fail or preserve their | the progressiveness which we are so often told is an in- 
existence by a complete sacrifice of the principles herent property of our species. Education, for example 


they were ostensibly established to promote, 


They could be derived from anything else to rule the world 


discover, to their sorrow, that there is no market for 
their commodity, and they cannot, as they sanguinely 
supposed, create one; and they wither and die away, 
or become, on the one hand, the unblushing sycophants 
of the mob, or, on the other, the attenuated ministers 
of petty vanities, the powerless creatures of mutual 
admiration. 

The passion for uniformity and, consequently, the 
prejudice against true independence, regulates the 
daily life of most Americans to a great and increas- 
ing degree, and one which, were it not for the appre- 
hension of coming evils that it presages, would be 
supremely ridiculous. In New York all people, to 
maintain a certain position, must live in brown-stone 
houses, with just such improvements, furniture, and 
equipage, under pain of social ostracism. They 
must dress, move, think, speak in prescribed and im- 
mutable grooves; above all things, they must avoid 
singularity. The man who talks most and loudest 
about liberty and independence will be the first to 
look suspicious if you wear a coat uncommonly cut 
or are seen “ up town” at unusual hours. To wear 
something different from what he wears, to do some- 
thing different from what he does, nay, even to have 
seen something which he has not seen, awakens his 
distrust and provokes his dislike. He wil! forgive 
vice much sooner than eccentricity. 

Broadly speaking, there are in the republic but. 
two fields wherein thought may freely range and find 
at once the opportunity for safe and independent ex- 
pression—these are those of theology and natural 
science. The first is referred to in a previous quota- 
tion, and the second is classed in the same category, 
for reasons which hardly require explanation. Mate- 
rial development, the prime incentive and object in 
the republic, is, of course, facilitated by scientific re- 
search. Wages are yet too high to be affected by 
machinery, and democratic equality is unimpaired by 
the discovery of silver and petroleum. It is rather 
strengthened by the examples which those discoveries 
have brought forward to show that men may become 
rich, wear fine clothes, drink costly wines, and cover 
their wives with diamonds, without any previous or 
subsequent education, refinement, or even exceptional 
industry. ’ 

M. de Tocqueville ascribes the “ marked absence in 
America of original efforts in literature, philosophy, 
and the fine arts” not to the influence of democracy, 
but to the fact that “America is, intellectually 
speaking, a province of England—a province in 
which the great occupation of the inhabitants is 
making money, because for that they have peculiar 
facilities; and are therefore, like the people of Man- 
chester or Birmingham, for the most part contented 
to receive the higher branches of knowledge ready- 
made from the capital.” No doubt there is much 
truth in this view, and none the less that, in America, 
it is generally warmly resented; but a quarter of a 
century certainly should have, and perhaps has had, 
the effect to modify its force in a considerable degree. 
Democracy has not declined, and the influence of the 
parent state probably has. If, then, we find improve- 
ment or retrogression during that period, we are in a 
position to attribute its share to each of the modify- 
ing causes, 

Democracy does not go backward. The necessity 
which couples success with assimilation to the opin- 
ions and passions of the mass becomes more, and 
not less, inflexible as the years roll on. Politicians 
and statesmen are, collectively speaking, created and 
molded by the same influences which create and 
mold writers and critics. If the former have im- 
proved as the republic has grown older, the latter are 
likely to have done so; if not, not. If the reflex 
and pattern of a crowd become efficient as its guide, 
its instructor, and its judge, in proportion as it be- 
comes more and more exactly like the crowd itself, 
then the improvement has been incontestable. But, 


an abler.pen than mine shall describe: 
“Tf the perpetual antagonism which has kept the hu- 


ponderance of any, even the most salutary element, we 





—mental culture—would seem to have a better title than 


however delightful to the crowd itself such a process 
may be at the time, it is attended with dangers which 


with exclusive authority ; yet if the lettered and cult 
vated class, embodied and disciplined under a central or. 
gan, could become in Europe what it is in China—the 
government unchecked by any power residing in the 
mass of the citizens, and permitted to assume a parental 
tutelage over all the operations of life—the result would 
probably be a darker despotism, one more opposed to im- 
provement than even the military monarchies and aris 
tocracies have in fact proved. And, in like manner, jf 
what seems to be the tendency of things in the United 
States should proceed for some generations unrestrained ; 
if the power of numbers—of the opinions and instincts of 
the mass—should acquire and retain the absolute goy. 
ernment of society, and impose silence upon all voices 
which dissent from its decisions or dispute its authority— 
we should expect that, in such countries, the condition 
of human nature would become as stationary as in China, 
and perhaps at a still lower point of elevation in the 
scale.” 








THE SWEET VOICES OF THE POLITICIANS, 
T is the very essence of folly to be unable to see it- 

self. The town has been ringing for some weeks 
past with the outrageous personal abuse which cer. 
tain well-known politicians have been pouring forth 
against each other. The vocabulary has been ex. 
hausted for stinging epithets, for piercing word-stabs, 
for reprobative locutions, Finally, the combatants 
have become quite incoherent and frothy in their pas- 
sion and are spitting out a jumble of scarce connected 
“villains” and “liars” and “infamous old scoun- 
drels,” ridiculous to their foes, pitiable to their friends, 
and most disgusting to the public at large. And yet, 
although the shame of the thing has been delicately 
hinted at in timorsome quarters, mildly suggested in 
others, and boldly denounced by some few, the poor 
old men who have made so sorry a spectacle of them- 
selves appear to be quite innocent of the effect they 
have produced, and will no doubt regard a plain state- 
ment of the facts as both unjust and ungenerous. 
We should not be surprised, indeed, if their subordin- 
ates were presently instructed to inveigh against the 
exaggeration and disingenuousness which uses plain 
English to describe their weakness and which protests 
against the disgrace which it inflicts upon the commun. 
ity. Unfortunately for them, the present case affords 
no room for differences of judgment. The offenses 
are flagrant and unmistakable, and stand on record 
in the columns which have been so grossly polluted 
by them. The newspapers which contain irrefragable 


crossed the ocean to Europe. There can be no dis- 
pute as to accuracy here, since the facts are before the 
common eye so that he who runs may read. 

Now we beg leave to enter an indignant remon- 
strance against the continuance of this discreditable 
newspaper vituperation which has been of late 9 
persistently, indulged in. Surely no argument is 
needed to convince any moderately thoughtful mind 
of the injurious effects which must react through s0- 
ciety when men who, however opinions may differ as 
to the shades and diversity of their convictions, have 
been honored in their day, have served the state, and 
who have been in a general sense regarded with re- 
spect and consideration. But what must be the ef 
fect abroad of such unseemly exhibitions? Must it 
not be that of confirming the opponents of our insti- 
tutions in their beliefs or prejudices? Does it not 
supply them with weapons from the very hands o! 
the chiefs among republicans, wherewith they may 
turn against and overwhelm them? Can we blame 
The Times or The Saturday Review if they quote 
these things in evidence of the evil tendency of out 
system, of its failure in important particulars, and, 
notably, in that of the inculcation of dignity and 
self-respect among our public men? By and by ar 
ticles will come back to us which we shall regard 
very wounding and very offensive, but which will 
rest upon a solid substratum of truth, and a general 
outcry will ensue about English misrepresentation, 4 


not properly appreciated. 
We have yet to learn—if the action of prominent 


politicians is to be taken as exponential of the ag- 


first respect ourselves. 





even to tolerate—the ribaldry we have lately been t § 
galed withal, and then to appeal against the legit © 
imate inference which the world will draw from it. 

It is worthy of remark, and presents an amusidg 
subject for reflection, that some of the journals which 
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have quite revelled of late in this sort of pot-house’ 


folly and fishwife acrimony have been among those 
which have taken upon themselves gravely to rebuke 
Tue RounD TABLE for its animated exposure of so- 
cial evils and crimes. If we were to grant, for the 
sake of argument, that our pictures may, in some few 
instances, have been rather warmly colored—what 
then? Our motive has been a pure and wholesome 
one. Wishing to do good, we may possibly, in a 
solitary case, have overstated rather than understated 
a given abuse. At most, this is only a question of 
comparative judgment; and at least we have done, 
and continue to do, incontestable service to society. 
But what conceivable good—we have briefly pointed 
out some of the harm—can be attained by men with 
grey beards sitting opposite each other at their 
editors’ desks and filling column on column, to the 
exclusion of news, sense, and decency, with such 


to that which they enjoy during his life, has a right 
to ignore and neglect the means for covering the 
contingency. It is quite true that great numbers do 
so ignore and neglect those means; some through 
selfishness, and some through a certain unmanly fear— 
the fear that the chances of their dying are increased 
by making a provision against its possibility; but 
with the great majority the omission arises from less 
ignoble causes, and has its origin in simple forgetful- 
ness, the wear and hurry of business life, the pressing 
need of attending to to-day which leads so many to 
forget to-morrow. 

It follows, of course, that the remedy—that is to 
say, the best interest of the assurance companies—is 
to give wide publicity to their undertakings, that 
public attention may be constantly attracted and pub- 
lic judgment be passed upon their comparative merits, 
| This is done in England to a much greater extent 





shocking billingsgate, such wretched schoolboy re-/than with ourselves, and with proportionate results, 


crimination, as some of the New York dailies have 
lately been filled to overrunning with? Tue Rovunp 
TaBLE thinks that it may very fairly pause for a 
reply. 








LIFE ASSURANCE*—ITS HAZARDS AND 
BENEFITS. 


HE subject of life insurance is one which is daily 

attracting more attention in this country, and 
although the statement, which is sometimes made, 
that more lives are insured with us than in Great 
Britain is absurdly untrue, yet the chances are, 
with the present rates of increase, that in a few 
years the fact will be otherwise. It is, of course, not 
a question of comparative population alone; if it 
were, the advantages of the system being understood, 
the limits of its extension could be readily assigned. 
The matter chiefly depends upon the number of per- | 


and, in some degree, upon moral conditions; since 
those who have wealth to leave feel under no neces- 
sity otherwise to provide for their families, and those 
who are selfish and unconscientious are little disposed 
to make present personal sacrifices for the future 
good of others, whatever their situation. Where 
emigration is active, life insurance is stimulated, 
because the fathers of families will frequently need to 
raise sums for their sons’ outfits, and if they can se- 
cure the yearly payment of premiums, they can bor- 
row on the security of policies. Numbers of young 
men have begun and are now beginning careers in 
this country upon sums thus advanced by British 
life assurance companies. The variety of uses, in- 
deed, to which the system has latterly been put in 
England have probably been as yet unpracticed, 
even if heard of, here. Money is raised in this way 
to build and repair houses, to furnish a daugh- 
ter's dowry, to start all manner of mercantile specu- 
lations, and for almost innumerable other purposes of 
everyday life. 

Such processes are of course less feasible With a 
comparatively peripatetic population than with a 
stationary one; but we are daily getting older and 
more settled, and it seems likely that national debt 
will have the effect that it has had in England, 
through many causes, of greatly increasing the prac- 
tice of life assurance. In the meantime it would be 
well if certain classes of our community, in particu- 
lar would get to regard insuring their lives, not 
alone as an affectionate and manly forethought, but 


/and you have it in perpetuo. 
_tion of an unassured individual is once arrested and 


| It pays to take extraordinary measures to attain this 
| publicity better, perhaps, in the matter of life assur- 
ance than in anything else; for not only is the sub- 
ject one of notable interest to almost every individ- 
ual in the community, but whoever becomes a cus- 
tomer is always a customer. He does not get dis- 
satisfied and go to the other shop; once get his trade, 
But suppose the atten- 


he determines to take out a policy, where is he to be 
recommended, in the first instance, to go? Promises in 
such a case are as plenty as blackberries. Glowing 
reports of all the various forms and advantages of 
different companies and systems can be obtained with 
the greatest facility. But the question is, Are these 
concerns really safe? Is it wise for a man to bind 
himself to pay premiums for a long term of years, to 
deprive his wife or himself of so many pairs of 
gloves, or tickets to the opera, or so many cosy little 
dinner parties—tangible and certain luxuries and 
gratifications—when a risk exists that after a dozen 
or twenty years, perhaps, all this invested cash, with 
its interest, so hardly spared, shall be found to have 
been made ducks and drakes of by those, whoever 
they may be, who have had the handling of it? 


Now it is all very fine for the companies to say 
that this is a merely foolish and improbable hypothe- 
sis, and that there is no conceivable danger of its 
ever. being realized; but who in England, even in 
financial circles, would have believed, twelve years ago, 
in the stoppage of the Union Bank of Scotland ? who 
in England would have believed, twelve months ago, 
in the failure of the bank called the Agra and Master- 
man’s? The grand question in matters of life assur- 
ance, then, is the positive and substantial question of 
security. The public does not care so much to be 
amused with fine-drawn speculations as to what this 
or that policy will be worth after so many years, or 
what the accumulated bonuses will foot up in com- 
parison with the aggregate of premiums; it wants to 
know that the cash it pays in is, so far as human 
means can make it so, absolutely safe. 


It is easy to see that, ever since the organization of 
the first life assurance company in England, this has 
been the great desideratum; ¢.¢, to know that 
the money periodically paid into such institutions 
was sacredly held for the purposes intended, and nei- 
ther squandered nor improperly hazarded. Clearly, if 
the public mind could be set at rest on this momen- 
tous point, the great obstacle to an almost universal 








4g an imperative duty. This is applicable, most espe- 
cially, to professional persons, clergymen, lawyers, 
teachers, editors, and artists; persons who usually 
have moderate, but more or less steady, returns for 
their labor, but who are, in most instances, unlikely 
to be in the way of acquiring considerable fortunes, 
In the days when there were no means, save sheer ac- 
cumulation, of providing for families for whom men 
became responsible in the event of the decease of the 
natural protector, the case, of course, was different. 
Now, however, it is a simple question of denying 
one’s self a small yearly sum for the certainty of a 
substantial return in the event of misfortune. No 
man, who is not reasonably sure of being able to leave 
What will maintain his family in an equal condition 








b * The Raglish practice is to use the word insurance as applica- 
le to inanimate objects, as houses, ships, and so forth, and ae- 
surance as referring to lives. The custom here varies, and we 
therefore use the terms interchangeably. 


adoption of the system would be removed. But how 


give value to this and similar enactments, the legis- 
lature has passed other laws looking to a proper and 
secure method of assurance. Thus, among early ef- 
forts in such a direction has been the law which ex- 
acts a deposit, with the Superintendent of the State 
Insurance Department, of securities to the amount of 
one hundred thousand dollars from each company 
chartered by the state before it can legally transact 
business, But this deposit, once made, gave the 
company unlimited scope to grant policies to any 
amount, even to millions upon millions of dollars; 
while the only possible check held over such trans- 
actions lay in the annual statement of their affairs 
exigible by the superintendent. 

Now with honest men to conduct and supervise 
such statements, any material deviation from a suita- 
ble and solvent condition would be readily dis- 
covered; but it is plain to see that, under opposite 
circumstances, the affairs of a company may be so 
administered,and its periodical reports may be so mod- 
ified, as to cover up deficiencies of the gravest char- 
acter and to imperil the best interests of all connected 
with the institution. It is inherent to the system of 
life assurance that a serious defection may exist in a 
company for a long term of years before the disease 
will break forth to assume a fatal type. Hence it is 
clearly indicated that safety can only lie in the most 
frequent and searching investigations of the affairs 
of such institutions; and that even such processes, 
although in some sort satisfactory, cannot be re- 
garded, for obvious reasons, as exhaustively conclu- 
sive. The truth is—as must be patent to all experts 
in the science and practice of life assurance—that ab- 
solute safety can only be found in the adoption of 
some plan whereby it is rendered impossible that any 
defection hazarding the ability of the company to 
fulfill to the last penny its legitimate obligations can, 
by any means soever, be incurred. 

Various attempts have been made in England to 
get acts through Parliament which should oblige 
companies, by various means, to meet such exacting 
but most wholesome conditions ; but owing, as we are 
assured, to the opposition of powerful companies such 
acts have hitherto been defeated. On the other hand, 
an act was passed some time ago by our own State 
Legislature respecting a company—- The North America 
—which, although it appears to be rather optional than 
obligatory in its character, seems, in a great degree, to 
assure the desired requisite of positive security by 
adding to the usual pledges a government indorse- 
ment, If this is demonstrable and undeviating, it 
unquestionably establishes a principle of superlative 
value to the community, and one which, as the small 
end of the wedge, may bring about revolutionary re- 
sults. The topic is one of great public interest, and 
one, therefore, to which we shall take an early oppor- 
tunity to recur. 








AMERICAN HUMOR IN ENGLAND. 

WENTY-FIVE years ago humor in England 
reached its culminating point, and Punch be- 
came the medium through which the sharpest intel- 
lects of the day ventilated their droll comments upon 
current events, political, social, and. miscellaneous. 
For half that period Punch reigned a prince among 
the jesters—a fool of the Yorick stamp—with wit in 
his fooling, and a sting in his epigram that never 
failed to raise a blister when it touched a wrong. 
Within the last twelve years symptoms of decay be- 
gan to tell upon the constitution of the great censor. 








is this to be done? We are assured that at this mo- 
ment some companies of great pretension, having 
New York offices, are more than suspected of being 
in an unsound condition; improper risks having 
been taken with the funds intrusted to them and dis- 
astrous results having either accrued or being likely 
unexpectedly to accrue. 

Our state legislature has essayed to encourage the 
system of family provision by this means by expe- 
dients which have gone beyond any ever adopted 
elsewhere. Thus, by recent enactments, the sum of 
three hundred dollars per annum may be invested in 
any of the forms of life assurance, and the proceeds 
thereof, at the maturity of the policy, are made free 
from the claims of creditors. This, it is observable, 
protects a family against creditors, but not necessar- 
ily against the insurance company. Therefore, to 








Peevishness took the place of mirthful satire in the 
Punch household. Punch became subject to gout. 
His toes have evidently been a great trouble to him 
of late, and he no longer ushers in his joke with the 
peculiar chuckle that cace distinguished him, but 
with a loud bellow which drowns the joke and 
doesn’t much frighten the audience, most of whom 
are asleep. Not to put too finea point uponit, Punch 
has been excessively stupid for a long time past. 
Even his social caricatures, which kept him on good 
terms with the public until John Leech went his way, 
seldom rise above mediocrity now. 

Assuming that Punch is contributed to by the keen- 
est wit of to-day in England, and we have reason for 
supposing such to be the case, it must be admitted 
that English wit and humor are on a rapid decline. 
In times long past it was a practice with physicians 
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to prescribe an infusion of young blood for the re- 
juvenation of decrepit persons, into whose veins they 
used to convey a life-stream from the arm of some 
youthful and vigorous rustic. Physical disadvantages 
connected with this operation prevented it from ever 
being crowned with success. There is a principle in 
it, however, which, applied otherwise than physically, 
may be beneficial in its effects. The waning humor 
of Old England might be revived by an infusion of 
fresh young blood; but, as the article does not seem 
to be on hand there—else why don’t they apply it ?— 
it will have to come in under the head of foreign im- 
ports, like French brandy, or any other stimulant of 
alien manufacture. For some years past a conscious- 
ness of this appears to have weighed upon the English 
mind, and hence it is, perhaps, that the characteristic 
humor of America is now received in England with 
an appreciation and relish never accorded to it there 


from their face value, added to cover the cost of im- 
portation and a fair profit. Fora time dealers adver- 
tised to send sheets of stamps “on approval,” those 
not wanted to be returned with the cash for those re- 
tained; but through the numerous instances of fraud 
the practice became unprofitable and was discon- 
tinued, so that at present the trade is mostly conducted 
through the medium of the large dealers’ “cata- 
logues” and the small dealers’ “ price-lists,” though 
the system of selling “ packets,” containing stated 
numbers of stamps at stated prices, seems quite 
acceptable to young collectors. The largest stamp- 
sellers in the world are Young & Stockall of Liver- 
pool, two important firms having united in one ; the 
Smiths of Bath are next in importance; Zschiesche & 
Kéder of Leipsic are probably the largest continental 
dealers, and Maury of Paris the next in rank. These 
four firms may be said to control and direct the stamp 





until within the last two or three years. The first 
taste for it, we believe, was given to English readers 
by the author of Sam Slick, but he was a colonist, 
which may partly account for the favor with which 
his “‘ Americanisms” were received. It is only since 
the appearance of Artemus Ward, and some other 
jesters who are following him upon the path of wild 
American burlesque, that English critics have thought 
it worth while to dissect and analyze the somewhat 
puzzling style of humor which forms the staple of 
We may now expect, it seems, to find 
them atoning for past neglect by an exhaustive 
study of this interesting subject for the future, 
since the last steamer brings us news that the re- 
nowned showman ‘is engaged to write regularly for 
Punch—an example likely to find hosts of imi- 
tators, The writings of these “wild humorists of 
the plains” are now frequently discussed by prom- 
inent writers in the various English periodicals. 
Their sayings are quoted, and the names of at least 
two of them, as a reviewer lately remarked, are in a 
fair way of becoming “household words” in Eng- 
land. Mr. Charles Reade has a scrap-book entirely 
devoted to cuttings from the works of Mr. Artemus 
Ward, while Mr. George Augustus Sala does not dis- 
dain to spice his discursive papers now and then with 
quotations from the sententious Josh Billings. We 
are told that, in the London clubs, it has already be- 
come the thing to affect a knowledge of American 
humor, and curious stories are afloat of how the 
young men about town are sometimes driven to their 
wit’s end to arrive at the kernel of sume nut offered 
to them by the hyperbolists who serve up American 
satire aw naturel. We do not think that Punch would 
be improved by being written in the peculiar style of 
cacography adopted by Mr. Josh Billings; but we 
shall look with some interest for the effect that may 
be produced upon English comic literature by the 
study of that unpolished, but fresh and vigorous 
humor that has already obtained recognition as being 
peculiar to America. 








PHILATELY. 


HE rule that the supply follows the demand never 
found a better illustration than in the case of 
stamp collecting. From the beginning, six years ago, 
when collectors could only procure stamps by “ ex- 
changing duplicates” with others, by examining old 
letters, by begging of their friends who had foreign 
correspondents, there sprang up and increased a 
trade in postage stamps that is now as methodical 
and well-defined as any other legitimate and better 
known traffic. At first it was conducted by small 
dealers, possessing a stock of a few hundred stamps and 
a stand at some street corner. Their specimens were 
mostly canceled, the unused being rarely offered. As 
the bnsiness increased, regular tradesmen, possessing 
responsible names as well as known local habitations, 
engaged in it, imported the unused current stamps of 
the various countries, as well as used “ obsoletes,” by 
the hundred thousand, issued descriptive catalogues 
giving the price at which they would supply each 
stamp of a past or present issue in a used or unused 
condition, and thus at once took the entire control of 
“the trade.” The competition between the rival 
firms had the effect to systematize the whole matter as 
well as to give a comparatively fixed and reasonable 
price to stamps, especially to those of current issues, 
so that the latter are now supplied at a slight advance 


trade of the world ; the three latter are also the pub- 
lishers of three important magazines devoted to phil- 
atelic interests. In addition to these there are per- 
haps as many as twenty reliable firms and individuals 
engaged in the business, and also a great number of 
others, of all grades of respectability and the reverse, 
who manage to gain a livelihood from the devotion 
of the public to its pet pursuit. There is hardly an 
important city on the Continent that does not possess 
its stamp-dealers, At Athens a flourishing trade in 
Greek stamps is carried on by them, and Rome itself 
is not entirely neglected. Thus those classic localities 
possess a new interest to the mind of the devoted 
philatelist! The great Bath stamp-selling firm, in 
addition to one hundred and fifty “branch depots” 
in England, has twenty more scattered in different 
parts of the world—from St. Petersburg to San Fran- 
cisco, from Calcutta to Barbadoes—Buenos Ayres, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Australia, and the British 
American provinces being included. 


Philately, however, from its nature, offers many a 
chance for the knavish to practice deception, and 
well has this chance been improved. Counterfeit 
stamps, of all degrees of likeness to the originals, are 
manufactured in immense quantities and foisted upon 
the public by the small dealers and advertisers, and 
so perfect are many of the spurioys issues that the 
safest way for the collector is to patronize only the 
reliable firms and pass by the tempting offers of the 
sellers of exceedingly rare stamps at exceedingly low 
prices, As the current issues of the various countries 
are in general easily procurable, it is mostly the “ ob- 
soletes” that are counterfeited, and as there is no 
legal obstacle to the work, and the profits are large, 
it is not remarkable that it is entered into by the un- 
principled. The Spiro brothers of Hamburg are the 
largest manufacturers of counterfeit stamps, and do 
the business openly, selling them to the public as ac- 
knowledged fac-similes ; but the small dealers, having 
bought a stock of these fac-similes, resell them in 
turn to the unwary as genuine, as in reality was the 
plan of the original producers. The Spiros, then, 
have the credit of issuing the most dangerous as well 
as the largest number of counterfeits; but there are 
also many others engaged less extensively and less 
openly in the same disreputable business, Counter- 
feit stamp detectors are of some assistance, but from 
the nature of the case are not comprehensive enough 
to be entirely relied on in distinguishing the false 
specimens from the genuine, and the only secure way, 
especially for young collectors, is that before sug- 
gested. 

Collectors in all parts of the world patronize more 
or less the large dealers, usually sending to cover the 
amounts of their orders the unused stamps of their 
own countries, which are in turn sold by the dealers 
to others, and thus each party is benefited. In addi- 
tion to this, thousands of stamps are directly pur- 
chased and imported by the dealers, so that it has 
been stated the value of the stamps of each new issue 
of a country, bought for collectors, more than pays 
the cost of engraving and printing them for the 
whole government—in fact, that it is a pecuniary 
gain for a country to make a new issue of stamps; 
and we can almost believe that some of the small 
German states have held this in view and profited 
by it. Perhaps Spain is not forgetful of the fact in 
making her annual issues. 





The proprietors of the real or imaginary “local 


posts,” at all events, have not been slow to reap a 
rich harvest by the issue of numberless stamps of 
every value and color, nominally for the payment of 
postage on their local routes, in reality for insertion 
in the albums of gullible collectors. The Spiro 
brothers, in addition to their trade in fac-similes, also 
do a large business in the sale of the stamps of the 
Hamburg “ local posts,” most of which have no real 
existence. So, too, the plates of the stamps issued 
by the hundreds of local expresses and posts which 
existed in New York, Philadelphia, and other 
American cities some years since, have been resusci- 
tated, and the reprinted stamps sold in immense 
quantities, A third class who are supported at the 
expense of the philatelic public, are the producers of 
and dealers in “essays.” An essay in good faith isa 
design for a stamp or series of stamps sent in by an 
engraver, at its request, for the approval of a govern- 
ment which is about to make a new issue. Such es- 
says, whether afterward adopted or rejected, are 
eagerly sought for by a certain class of collectors and 
command good prices. Few essays, however, of the 
many offered for sale are of this genuine kind, for 
engravers find it quite profitable to issue designs of 
stamps for this or that government, with no idea of 
suggesting them for adoption, printing the same in 
all the colors, and selling them as “essays” to the 
many foolish enough to purchase. The folly of col- 


erally has the effect to banish all such from the al- 
bums of respectable philatelists, and the manufac- 
turers of them now chiefly depend for support upon 
the patronage of the juveniles. Perltaps we are also 
indebted to these “essay” makers, if not to their 
rivals the counterfeiters, for the “fraud” stamps 
which appeared in the early days of collecting, when 
the science was imperfectly understood, and which 
purported to be the representatives of countries which 
in reality had no stamps. 

The whole number of stamps in existence—in- 
cluding locals, essays, varieties, and colors—is not fur 
from three thousand, and is constantly increasing by 
new issues, full one hundred and fifty specimens ap- 
pearing in 1865 ; but the number of distinct “ regular” 
stamps, exclusive of the above locals, etc., does not 
exceed fifteen hundred, two-thirds of which,. or a 
thousand “regular” stamps, may be accounted a re- 
spectable collection, or, if locals, ete., are taken into 
account, twice as many may be so considered. The 
acquiring of a complete collection has been well 
termed a utopian idea, as the pursuit is really 
“endless,” but to a certain limit it may be approxi- 
mated as nearly as one’s means or leisure allow. 
Quality rather than quantity, however, should be the 
motto of the philatelist, for a well-arranged collection 
of unused and rare specimens, though small, is 
always to be preferred to one distinguished only for 
its numbers. Messrs. J. B. Moens of Brussels, and 
Mount Brown of London, are doubtless the most 
successful as well as among the oldest and most 
prominent of collectors, though even their collections 
are not “complete,” while Dr. Gray of the British 
Museum, and M. Maury of Paris, perhaps rank next 
in reputation. Of American philatelists, the late 
James Leslie of Ohio, vice-consul at Liverpool and 
Nice, was probably the most prominent, being the 
possessor of a large and valuable collection. In 
general the majority of collectors abroad are among 
the nobility and higher classes, of whom we may 
mention one of the Romish cardinals as being earn- 
estly engaged in the pursuit. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PARIS. 
Paris, August 1, 1866. 
CHANGES, 

Waar an astonishing series of events the past month 
has presented! How striking is the coincidence which 
has combined, within the same July, the telegraphic bond 
between the Old and the New World, the consolidation 
of an empire in the south and the remolding of Germany 
into one massin the north! Scarcely a year has gone 


since the entirety of the American empire was re-estab- 
lished, and now Europe is resolving itself intoa few great 
instead of many petty states. The tendency of the age #8 





toward two conditions of things, which the statesmen of 
the olden time—all of them—regarded as quite incom- 


lecting mere meaningless bits of paper, however, gen- ° 
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patible: toward centralization—consolidation of nation. 
al power, on the one hand ; toward popular liberty, on the 
other; and these two to be effected within the same com- 
munity, to be fused together into a single system—this is 
the tendency. You might just as well have tried to con- 
vince the statesmen of a century ago that two bodies 
could occupy the same space at the same time, as to 
seek to win them to the belief that the world was going 
to resolve itself into a few great nationalities, and that at 
the same time the people of those nationalities were to 
assume the controlling administrative power. Yet so it 
js turning out in this year of grace 1866. We see the 
anomaly of a hard-headed, determined, despotic states- 
man going to work in Prussia to give both unity and in- 
dependence to the German peoples; we see an enlight- 
eaed and high-minded Austrian emperor obliged to 
accept the terms of an imperious rival, because he 
resisted, not the constitutional rights of citizenship, 
but because he resisted national unity; we see the 
whole contemptible race of small German powers yield- 
ing to the same principle ; we see the principle of unity 
triumphant in Italy, and the king of Italy going to war 
for that unity with a distinct understanding that it is to 
be allied with the constitutional independence of his 
people; we are quite convinced that Bismark is aware 
that German unity once established, under whatever 
superintendence, the sequel must be irresistible that 
Germany as a people should also be free. It is surely a 
great matter of rejoicing that this consolidation of kindred 
races is about to take place; for it is easy to see that the 
“balance of Europe,” so long agitated, will at last be set 
upon an equilibrium from which no wars can shake 41, 
Unite Germany in the center, Italy in the south, France 
in the west, Russia in the east—each will be too formid- 
able to give an opportunity for the encroaching ambition 
of the others. Multitudes of vexatious questions about 
little matters will have been finally done away with for 
ever. Each nation may go on, working out the future 
which nature and education have intrusted to each asa 
peculiar destiny. There will be disputes, but they will 
come more readily. within the range of diplomatic so- 
lution, and it is hardly possible to imagine that any will 
atise, under the new order of things, which will be so 
vital as induce two great nations to stake their very ex- 
istence on their issue. A check will be put upon the 
overweening ambition of sovereigns, who will henceforth 
be constrained, as the Emperor Napoleon has always 
wisely been, to consult a responsible popular opinion ; 
and such opinion is never apt to deliberately seek war 
for either visionary or insufficient ends. It is for this 
reason—that the proper peaceful functions of the 
civilized races have been rendered safe from _inter- 
raption by the results of the war—that we may rejoice 
in those results as a prophecy of better things for Europe 
inthe future than it has ever before experienced. Very 
many people do not like the way in which the result 
has been accomplished—the policy of Count Bismark 
from the beginning has not been such as can win the 
good opinion of liberal minds. He has accomplished his 
success rudely, with no deference tothe people, and by the 
commission of many acts which cannot be warranted by 
any degree of prospective success. Sentimental philoso- 
phers therefore are very apt to regret that the task of 
regenerating Germany fell to such graceless hands, and to 
Wish that the hero of German unity had been one of those 
large-hearted and sympathetic minds which have usually 
led great progressive movements. It certainly does not 
look well to see a statesman start out upon a grand project 
for uniting and disenthralling a people, whose last act 
was to insult and peremptorily dismiss the represen- 
tatives of that people in legislature assembled. It hasa 
queer sound when you say that the man who above all 
others was most distrusted and hated by the community, 
whose very name had become a synonym for tyranny, is 
the only man whom Germany has produced for a century 
and a half who has really accomplished that which all 
her liberal statesmen have been striving for. Yet it is 
quite true that we must smother our former dislike of 
Bismark—we must forget the injuries he has done for 
the sake of his later success. It is amusing to see how, 
in the light of victory, human frailty crops out, even in 
the thoroughly self-complacent press of London and Paris. 
A month ago there was a very general and indignant cry 
taised against Bismark—he was going into a causeless, 
brutal war, and he was about to bring fratricidal 
Tain upon Germany for no cause whatever—so 
spake The London Times and its lesser brothers, 
and the Paris journals almost without exception. More 
than that, he was actually charged with being a fool as 
Well as a villain! Now the tone in all directions is com- 
pletely changed, so completely that you can scarcely 
credit your senses to believe that it is really the same 
Bismark who is now lauded to the skies as the regener- 





ator of Germany, the champion of a united Italy. His 
abilities receive at least their full recognition, and I am 
inclined to think that the exaggeration is now as extreme 
in that direction as it was but a little while ago in the 
opposite. The very same columns which within the 
month of July teemed with epithets of denunciation 
now burst forth in rapturous praise., At all events, it 
behoves Bismark’s worst enemies to admit at least that 
he had an object in going to war, that the object was a 
great one, and, if he is faithful to it, will have been a 
good one, and that success, which alone could do so, has 
proved its practicability. Ido not yet believe that Bis- 
mark isa philosophic statesman, keeping a noble object 
before him for its own sole sake; neither can I think 
that, abstractly, he is a friend of liberty. It is doubt- 
ful whether he ever thought of assisting in the comple- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy as a specific object of his 
policy, or cared a rush whether they were united or not ; 
his object in that alliance was simply to inflict a col- 
lateral blow on Austria. He accepts constitutionalism 
for Germany as a thing inevitable; and his grand idea 
is to exalt Prussia. He is ambitious enough, however, 
not to attempt to shrink from the title of German Regen- 
erator, since events seem to have thrust it upon him, but 
will go on, I doubt not, in the leadership of the nations 
which are now to be under his superintendence, conced- 
ing liberty as far as he cannot resist it, and reaping all 
the praise and authority to be obtained thereby. 

It seems to be universally accorded to all three of the 
belligerents that they have conducted the war with far 
more leniency and humanity than European wars have 
usually exhibited. Some charges were made at first 
against the Italians, that they had cruelly treated the 
prisoners taken at Custozza; but, as the truth appeared, 
they vanished into thin air. A notable exception, how- 
ever, which unhappily is confirmed by the fuller and 
more trustworthy accounts, has occurred in the manner 
in which the Prussian generals have treated Frankfort. 
This beautiful city, of all German cities the most vener- 
able for its memories, has, indeed, always been peculiarly 
victimized by the wars of central Europe, owing partly 
to her solitary independence, partly to her central posi- 
tion, and partly to her reputed wealth. All three of the 
powers engaged in the Thirty Years’ War levied contribu- 
tions upon her successively. Between 1711 and 1721 she 
was thrice desolated by conflagrations. Custine com- 
pelled her to pay 2,000,000 florins, Kleber bombarded her 
in 1796; and hardly a war has taken place in central Eu- 
rope for centuries but the people of Frankfort have had 
good reason to dread acutely its progress. It seems that, 
just before the present war, some of the Frankfort press 
came out in articles hostile to Prussian ascendency in 
Germany ; the Prussian government took a note of it, 
and never forgot it; and now that they have succeeded 
in establishing themselves in the formerly imperial capi- 
tal, they propose to visit upon the whole population a 
punishment for the insolence of the newspapers. When 
they first entered the city they demanded a contribution 
of 6,000,000 florins, besides 4,000 horses and other articles ; 
and it was all paid with scarcely a murmur. Within one 
week after they came out with an astounding demand for 
25,000,000 florins more! This demand, made upon a little 
city of 70,000, is certainly outrageous. General de Man- 
teuffel (whose name is strikingly significant—it may be 
translated “ Man-Devil,”), in making it, coolly informed 
the principal citizens, not only that he could not guaran- 
tee that it would be the last contribution asked, but also 
that, if it were not paid straightway, they might expect 
to see the city delivered over to the army as plunder. 
Here is the conversation, as I find it in the Zemps: 
“General,” said one of the senators, “there is not so 
much money in Frankfort.” “Oh!” said Manteuffel, “I 
do not insist on cash. You have good signatures here.” 
“‘But it cannot be, general.” “Very well. Do not say 
that, however, for you may subject your city to pillage.” 
To every representation and remonstrance this barbarian, 
living to disgrace his generation, gave a similar reply. 
Rothschild, the leading banker of Frankfort (you know 
that the whole race emerged from the Jew quarter 
there), then waited upon General Manteuffel, and said to 
him, “ We do not intend to pay this. You may pillage, 
but you will not find your twenty-five millions. If you 
do so, I pledge my honor that I will cause every Prussian 
signature in my hands to be protested, and there will be 
a panic at Berlin.” It seems the general did not see fit 
to arrest M. Charles Rothschild, although he would have 
been glad to do so. 

The people of Diisseldorf, who have been for half a 
century deprived of the famous collection of pictures 
which gave notoriety to the name of the town itself, pro- 
pose to take advantage of the present state of things to 
recover it. It appears that the pictures were removed to 
Munich during the troubles early in the present century, 





in anticipation that Diisseldorf would be invaded. The 
latter town has now applied to King William to restore 
them to their ancient position, but I do not learn that 
any steps have been taken as yet to comply with their 
wishes. The gallery at Dresden has fortunately not been 
disturbed—a fact which will relieve many of your art- 
loving readers, who have doubtless feared that, Dresden 
having been in the midst of the theater of war, desecrat- 
ing hands might have been laid upon its most precious 
ornament. It has been an object of ambition to the 
Emperor Napoleon, ever since he became the executive of 
France, to have the remains of the unfortunate Napoleon 
the Second (better known, perhaps, as the Duc de Reich- 
stadt) transferred to French soil. They have reposed at 
Vienna since his death, and the Emperor of Austria has 
hitherto seemed indisposed to permit their removal. 
Since the mediation of the French sovereign, however, 
Francis Joseph, moved, it is said, by gratitude, has of his 
own accord proposed that the body of the great Napo- 
leon’s only child should be removed to a resting-place in 
the Invalides, by the side of the father whose highest 
hopes were bound up in him. 

A new museum is about to be founded in Paris, 
under the superintendence of M. Haussmann, Prefect of 
the Seine. He has purchased excellent materials for the 
commencement of a most interesting institution in the 
collections of Messieurs Legras and Gailliabeaud. To 
these will be added such pictures as already are or shall 
come into the possession of the municipality—in fact, the 
institution is to be designated as a “Municipal Museum 
of Fine Arts ;” and in it also the City Library will find a 
place. This library is overshadowed by the far more ex- 
tensive Bibliothéque Impériale, yet contains many trea 
sures well worthy of the attention of antiquarians and 
scholars. The most interesting to Americans, doubtless, 
is a complete collection of Anglo-American State Papers ; 


and the original Missal of Juvenal des Ursins is 
likewise preserved therein. The library will be 
situated on the third story, and less restrictions 


than formerly will be made in giving the public access to 
its archives. There are to be public reading-rooms, cir- 
culating libraries, art galleries, collections of coins, 
medals, manuscripts—these are to be confined to such as 
relate to the history and antiquities of Paris. The 
building has not as yet been designated, but it is prob- 
able that one will be chosen from the many now ac- 
cessible in Paris ; it is not contemplated, I think, to build 
a new one. The Hotel de Carnavalet, Rue Culture Ste 
Cathérine, once the residence of the delightful Madame 
de Sevigné, and Hotel Lambert, Ile St. Louis, are thought 
of. The cost of the latter is understood to be 3,000,000 
francs, and the exterior adornments are quite in harmony 
with the object of the museum—to gather illustrations of 
Paris from its foundation to the present day. 

All the political notabilities, except the Emperor and 
some of his ministers, have deserted Paris, and are en- 
joying rural or seaside recreations; and the places of 
amusement absolutely look melancholy, their audiences 
are so “few and far between.” The influx of Americans 
continues, but they do not find Paris especially tempting 
in August, and make haste to get away to the Rhine and 
the Alps. ee 








BOSTON. 
Boston, August 27, 1866. 

THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, under its 
new order assuming the publication of its denomination- 
al literature, has begun its work with a well-printed vol- 
ume, from the Wilson press, written by-James Freeman 
Clarke, and entitled Orthedory : its Truths and Errors. 
The author’s position in the theological world is well 
known among us; and his own church figures in Holmes’s 
Autocrat as the “Church of the Galileans,” where it is 
put forth as the type of the advanced but not extrav- 
agant liberalism that pervades the religious atmosphere 
of the “ Hub.” Mr. Clarke comes forward in his present 
book with the old professions of fairness ; even greater 
fairness than religious controversy is wont to produce 
As a theologian he is bound to acknowledge that the ac 
rimony of the pulpit is far greater than that of the forum 
and the political arena. In emancipating itself from 
papal authority, the church by the Reformation estab- 
lished the supremacy of private judgment, and out of 
private judgment has come, in turn, another kind of au- 
thority, now that of legitimacy, namely, knowledge ; and 
again that of illegitimacy, which is proscription, and 
this latter he charges with assuming the name of “ Or- 
thodoxy,” just as the anti-orthodox assume the title of 
liberals; while each denies the right of the other to its 
name. Here then is the dilemma; and the divergence. 
He believes the first step toward reconciliation and 
brotherhood is for the two to recognize the good that 
may be in each other, according to their respective ideas 
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of the good. For this purpose he has written, and the 
association has published this their first venture under 
the new régime. Mr. Clarke has long been held to stand 
somewhat independently among the Unitarian body. 
He makes some allowances to the opposite faith that his 
compeers in his belief deny ; and refuses others. He is 
scholarly by study, and sympathetic by feeling, and 
neither too wholly one nor the other to deliver himself 
chiefly to this or to that. That the Roman Catholic 
Church stands, is to him evidence that it has something 
pertinent to the spiritual wants of the world which Pro- 
testantism fails to make as effective. Orthodoxy he holds 
to be confuted, as its opponents suppose, over and over 
again, by the most logical arguments, and yet it stands 
firm and goes forward—proof to his mind that it isa 
necessity in some of its elements, or it would fail by in- 
animation. 

His view of the Unitarian controversy in New Eng- 
land for the last forty years is in accordance with this 
feeling. If Calvinism had neglected important truths 
which the human soul needed, the human soul was 
bound to have them; and anti-Calvinism arose, destined 
to run, as a matter of course, to extremes; and each 
went to assumptions mutually narrow and exclusive. 
Gradually concessions have been made on both sides, and 
will be made still further, as each begins to recognize the 
vital issues more common between them to which each 
can subscribe. As I said before, Mr. Clarke comes for- 
ward with professions of this conciliatory spirit in this 
book of his. It is not to be expected that his position 
will please all Unitarians, nor yet be allowed by all Trin. 
itarians. Revelations within the last few years in the 
English Church have shown that church principles are 
not as stable as they have seemed, and that they sway 
in either direction, and may sway beyond control of 
authority. Perhaps the spirit of controversy, if it has 
raised some traces of asperity, has not been without its 
value in determining sympathies where little was thought 
to exist. With us Unitarianism as a denominational 
belief makes, in these later years, little advance, 
and is distanced seemingly by almost every other 
sect in a community where, not long since, it 
was unquestionably dominant. But its effect has 
been much like that of homceopathy upon the regular 
practice, which has softened its asperities. Calvinism in 
New England is not what it was once. The doctrine at 
Andover shows the Unitarian effect by its lowered posi- 
tion compared with the tenets of Princeton. 

Unitarianism has always been a hard thing to define 
to its opponents. They are always ready to answer some 
Unitarian’s propositions with citing some other’s, and the 
variance is altogether too much for a system, and without 
system they cannot conceive a faith. This is the fate of 
Unitarianism with its opponents, that tt is doomed be- 
cause of its very life, which is liberty of individual 
opinion, controlled by a few very vague outlines of be- 
lief. The late Prof. Andrews Norton held almost iden- 
tical notions regarding the miracles with the strictest of 
the “ Evangelical” believers, and backed his opinions 
with a force according to his measure, which was by no 
means small ; and yet the Unitarian body did not discard 
him, nor himself deny his fraternity with them. Yet 
Theodore Parker could not go to his soul’s content in the 
other direction without an uproar in the camp. The 
Unitarian pulpit gained little and lost much by their 
shutting out of their communion such a man as Parker. 
He did a great deal more harm without the pale of their 
sympathy than he could have done within it on suffer- 
ance. : 

All the world knows of the defection of Dr. Hunting- 
ton from the Unitarians a few years ago. He was a man 
whose turning aside was noticeable and yet not unex- 
pected. Hewasa man who leaned upon a faith, and had 
not the faith in him, in the shape of muscle and bone. 
It was his staff, not his vigor. Unitarianism was not 
suited to this end. Leaned upon, it gave way; and he 
dropped gently into the lap of Episcopacy. The Church 
was his proper home. His friends had long known his 
tendency. It was very apparent at Cambridge during 
the latter part of his professorship. Once in the denom- 
ination he has done it great service, literary as well as 
otherwise. He is imbued with the genuine spirit of for- 
mulaism ; and alittle volume, that the Church publishers, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., issue this week, is but another piece of 
evidence to the same end. Our Church and Her Services 
isia reprint from the English of Rev. Ashton Oxenden, 
with such adaptations by Dr. Huntington as fit it for the 
Church in America. The book has the imprint of River- 
side, and is an exposition of the purport and tendency 
of the different parts of the Prayer-book, done with all of 
Dr. H.’s usual fervor. 

Ticknor & Fields’s autumn list embraces some works of 
considerable interest. Mr. Longfellow, in addition to the 


new translation of Dante, which has been so well her- 
alded, gives us a new single volume of collected poems, 
for which he has written one to give title to the volume, 
Flower-de-Luce. A new volume of poems by Whittier is 
almost a regular yearly promise, and long may it be so, 
Several of the issues which they announced last spring, 
and which have so far been delayed, are now forthcom- 
ing. 

Degen, Estes & Co. of Cornhill, the juvenile-book pub. 
lishers, are preparing for issue a series of popular fairy 
tales, to have large quarto-page woodcuts, engraved by 
John Andrew, after Gustave Doré. The series will begin 
with Bluebeard, Little Red Riding-Hood, and The Seven 
League Boots, and will be printed at the “Cambridge 
Press ” of Dakin & Metcalf. 

I hear that Mr. Aldrich will have a long poem in the 
October Atlantic. It has an Indian legend for subject. 

Ww. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SPIRITUALISM AND SWEDENBORG. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RoUND TABLE: 


DEAR Sim: Our modern spirit-mediums do not remem- 
ber what they have seen and said while in trance. Swe- 
denborg remembered everything that he saw and heard 
in the spirit-world, and wrote it down for the edification 
of the New Church. Our modern mediums have discov- 
ered that nobody is eternally lost ; the way is always open 
for reformation. Swedenborg spent many years in the 
spirit-land, and is very certain that the wicked are never 
restored ; once in hell, always in hell. 

In a communication to Judge Edmonds, Swedenborg 
acknowledged that he wrotea great deal of nonsense while 
in the body. Swedenborg had the most science, moderns 
excel in numbers. Swedenborg has been termed the 
Columbus of Spiritualism ; but, any tyro of the present 
day knows more about this continent than Columbus ever 
learned ; to the day of his death he never knew that he 
had discovered acontinent. But, brief as was the sojourn 
of Columbus in this country, he never imagined that the 
inhabitants lived in palaces, glass houses, or pits of burn- 
ing marl. Swedenborg could hardly have made so great 
a blunder as that attributed to him by the modern spirit- 
ualist if he had ever been in the spirit-land at all, much 
less if he had been loafing around the premises thirty 
years, as stated by himself. 

But modern spiritualists contend with the Swedish 
seer at great disadvantage, as the former tread close on 
the heels of the latter in most other respects ; and it is 
difficult to believe that the spiritualism of the present 
day would ever have been heard of had not Swedenborg 
gone before to lift up the everlasting gates and let in 
upon mankind the initial flood of supernal light from the 
realms beyond the tomb. 

There the question arises: Is not the whole thing an 
imposture? We are immediately answered by recollect- 
ing that Judge Edmonds is a conspicuous medium. There 
are many impostors associated with the movement, but 
John W. Edmonds cannot be an impostor. It is then 
easy to believe that Swedenborg was not an impostor, for 
if such a man as Edmonds can be deceived Swedenborg 
may also have labored under a hallucination. 

Then comes up the second and far more important 
question : Is spiritualism a delusion? Trance-medium- 
ship amounts to nothing. Quakers, Mormons, Shakers, 
and others profess to speak by inspiration; let all that 
pass for what it is worth. Raps, tipping of tables, ring- 
ing of bells in the air, and music on the guitar, in the 
dark, must be set down for nothing. A man connected 
with the theater, in England, has recently confessed that, 
while in America, he belonged to the “ Magic Circle,” an 
association of humorists who gave séances for their own 
amusement, and converted several eminent men to 
spiritualism. The whole thing was done by ingenious 
appliances of mechanism ; there was no spirituality about 
the performances, and yet this circle bore away the palm 
from all others, and was held in the highest repute. It 
follows that these outward manifestations are wholly un- 
reliable. 

But Judge Edmonds is a seeing medium. He sees his 
deceased friends, and the spirit-land itself. They are as 


| distinctly visible to his spirit-eyes as are mundane ob- 


jects to his natural vision. 

Let me remark here that the objects which we see in 
dreams are as real, for the time, as those which we see, 
hear, and feel when awake. The mediums do not see 
their deceased friends as they are, but as they were. A 
mother who lost her little boy twenty years ago, sees 
lim as he appeared while living, in the same turn-down 
collar and jockey-cap. That is not her little boy himself, 
it isa mere effigy. Why would not a painted image or 





a daguerreotype answer her purpose as well? 





We often see our deceased friends in dreams, but we 
see them as they appeared while on earth, or we should 
not recognize them. It appears to me that spirit-sight 
is identical with dream, only we see objects while awake, 
as one sees stars in the day-time from the bottom of a 
well. The spirit-seer can compel dream ; and the law of 
dream is that whatsoever you think of takes form and 
presents itself to your vision. If I think of some indi. 
vidual when on the point of falling asleep, I see him ag 
soon as my senses are steeped in oblivion. It is a mig. 
take, however, to suppose that sleep is necessary to 
dream ; it affords the requisite conditions, but these con- 
ditions may be obtained without sleep. But these 
dreams which occur while we are awake differ from the 
dreams of sleep in this respect—they are more constant, 
for our judgment is in operation, and we can fix them; 
we can reduce them to order. 

For instance, if I am asleep and dream of a dog, the 
animal reminds me of a neighbor who keeps a .watch- 
dog er who takes dogs to the pound ; instantly, the dog 
disappears and I see that neighbor ; but if my impression 
of that neighbor is not stronger than my impression of 
the dog, the former will seem to be both the man and the 
dog at the same instant. It is in this way that the de- 
ceased friend whom you see in your dream will suddenly 
change and become some other person, while still pre- 
serving the form and features of the former. You hear 
a strain of music and your friend is changed into a 
monkey. Why? Becauge the man with the hand-organ 
is brought up by the music, and before you can look at 
him you think of his monkey. Therefore the monkey 
and not the man appears. 

But during all these rapid changes you do not trace 
the connection. That is lost, and only the images are re- 
membered, as nothing of the flats is to be seen, at high 
tide, but little green islands. These rapid changes of the 
scene—this incongruity, does not obtain in our dreams 
when awake, because we fix our thought upon the objects 
before us ; we think long upon one subject, and the atten- 
tion does not fly off, as in sleep, at the slightest interrup- 
tion. In sleep our judgment does not act, and we are 
changelings ; but, when awake we take note of the dream; 
it fixes our attention; and our dream is then orderly 
because our reflections are orderly. 

One morning I found myself on the point of waking ; 
I perceived that I was dreaming, and I resolved not to 
let the dream escape me, but to hold upon it, to force it 
into my wakeful state. I awoke fully, but kept my eyes 
closed. I saw a dog and a cock standing face to face, a 
few feet apart, with a crooked stick between them ; they 
were as motionless as if chiseled from solid granite, yet 
they seemed to be alive. A few feet behind the cock were 
a hen and chickens walking about, scratching and peck- 
ing the ground. I surveyed these objects attentively ; 
I inspected the ground, which was not paved, but 
here and there were small pebbles, straw, a piece of 
stick, as you will see in the suburbs of the city. I also 
noticed the light by which these objects were seen; 
it was of a yellowish hue, mild, and exceedingly agreea- 
ble. I tried to prolong this condition, but slowly came a 
dark screen moving behind the dog, passed over his tail, 
body, head, and finally over the stick and the cock. As 
soon as these were hidden from my view, sudden dark- 
ness fell upon the whole scene, like the blowing out of a 
candle. A few days afterward, I saw a large transparent 
locust under similar circumstances; the dark screen 
passed over him in the same manner. 

These events occurred about eight years ago; I have 
witnessed nothing of the kind since, but I am persuaded 
that one can dream while awake, and see objects as dis- 
tinctly as he sees them while asleep. 

Emanuel Swedenborg appears to have possessed the 
faculty of dreaming awake in an eminent degree. I have 
not the least faith in his visions or in his theological 
views. Partial insanity must palliate if not wholly ex- 
cuse his arrogant assumption of infallibility, his gossip- 
ing interviews with the Supreme Being. 

If one thinks of an abstract idea in his dream, and 
his comparison be large, that idea will be represented 
allegorically. I have frequently noticed this fact in my 
own case. But it is not so easy to remember the abstract 
idea as it is to remember the allegorical representation. 
Hence one says upon waking, “ What a strange dream | 
have had! some spirit must have put it into my mind, 
for I never saw or thought of such objects and events 
when awake.” But you thought of the abstract idea 
which gave rise to the allegory ; you have remembered 
the latter and forgotten the former. Your brain will 
think, your imagination will work, whether your judg- 
ment is present or absent. Your nerves will take im- 


pressions and report them at headquarters without ask- 
ing your leave. 
Swedenborg formed certain theological opinions, and 
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when they took form in dreams he supposed that his 


” 


“spiritual eyes” were opened. 
“ spiritual eyes ” open in our nightly dreams? We see 
and hear as distinctly in our ordinary dreams as when 


But, why are not the | carpenter. 


sary companions of students as saws and planes are of a 
Twenty years ago but little attention was 
given to this important branch of classical studies. 

(3.) More philosophical methods of instruction are 


awake. To dream while awake is less usual ; therefore | now adopted. This arises from the fact that the results 


Swedenborg blundered into the self-complacent belief that 
he was an illuminated prophet. But Swedenborg’s mis- 
take was aggravated by clairvoyance. When he saw the 
Greenlanders coming up out of their huts—little, greasy, 
dirty wretches, wrapped in furs—he imagined that he be- 
held devils breaking out of the ground, and where the head 
ought to be “ there was only a little hair.” No doubt 
their ears were well sheltered from the cold, and nothing 
was to be seen about the head but “a little hair.” Ob- 
jects which he saw in the natural world by clairvoyance 
he mistook for objects in the spirit-world. 

Swedenborg speaks of dreadful smells in the hells ; and, 
among others, the smell of “burnt bread.” Anybody 
who has lived in the vicinity of a Dutch kitchen will find 
no difficulty in tracing Swedenborg’s dreadful smefls to 
their proper source. Old cabbage, rancid pot-cheese, and 
other strange dishes fully account for the infernal odors 
of Swedenborg. 

Swedenborg’s views may have been an improvement 
on the fanatical creeds of his day, but they are far behind 
the present age ; and hence modern spiritualists have felt 
the necessity of lopping a great many dead branches 
from his tree while preserving the root and trunk entire. 

I cannot speak with certainty, but I incline to the be- 
lief that the spiritualism of Swedenborg and his modern 
fellow-mediums is all sham and delusion. 

Your obedient servant, 

New York, August 20, 1866. 


W.C. 








THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


To THE Epitor oF THE RounpD TABLE: 


Dear Sir: After reading the communication in your 
journal of Aug. 11th, under the caption of “ Is our Educa- 
tion Superficial?” I was at a loss to decide whether the 
article was written in earnest or in jest. The ground of 
my hesitation was such statements as these: “ That stu- 
dents leaving college know less of Greek and Latin than 
when they enter; that a majority of the graduates of 


our colleges cannot decline the simple Greek noun yovea,” | 


etc., etc. 

For some reasons the Greek and Latin languages have 
become a favorite butt for ridicule in these latter days. 
The devotees of the phygical scienees and of the mathe- 
matics, a8 well as the supporters of numerous “ bread- 
and-butter” ologies, rail and snarl at them with a hearty 
good will, and so persistent and united has been the as- 
sault upon these royal tongues that the time formerly 
allotted to them in the college course has been greatly 
diminished. To this abridgment, however, we have no 
objection to make, since equally, if not more, important 
studies have been added within a few years to the college 
curriculum. For instance, the German and the French 
languages are now required as a part of the regular 
course, Historical studies are more extensively culti- 
vated. The Anglo-Saxon language is daily receiving 
gtowing attention. The elements of art-criticism claim 
& portion of the student’s time; while the numerous 
and rapidly developing branches of the physical sciences 
are continually pushing aside the older studies of our 
college courses. Hence, necessarily, less time is now de- 
voted to the study of the Greek and Latin than was 
given to them twenty years ago. But that the instruc- 
tion in these languages is less thorough than when more 
time was devoted to them, is a grievous mistake, as can 
easily be proven to any impartial judgment. That there 
never was a time in the history of American colleges when 
& more thorough acquaintance with the Greek and Latin 
languages was secured by students is evident from sev- 
eral considerations, 


of the labors of the German scholars are made use of to 
enrich the lectures and examinatidns of the class-rooms 
of most of our colleges. The difference between a recita- 
tion in Greek or Latin twenty years ago and a recitation 
now is great indeed. Then the striking peculiarities of 
the Latin'subjunctive mood were almost entirely ignored ; 
Then all cases were mechanically governed by preposi- 
tions ; then most of the etymologies were fancifully er- 
roneous ; then the difference in synonyms was but rarely 
alluded to; and then, above all, the treasures of philol- 
ogy were lying away still untouched. How different the 
methods of instruction now / 

(4.) The generally rigid examinations of the class- 
}room, will convince any reasonable mind that the in- 
struction given in Grezk and Latin is by no means super. 
ficial. Let any competent man read the examination 
papers of the hundreds of students who have been gradu- 
ated at our different colleges during the present summer 
and if he does not find sufficient evidence to convince 
him that the clamor about “small attainments in Greek 
and Latin,” “small Latin and less Greek,” is without 
foundation, it will be because prejudice is more control- 
ling than reason. 

That there should be but few distinguished scholars 
in the Greek and Latin languages, or in any other 
branches of learning, in this country is to be expected. 
Boys enter college at an early age; while in college they 
lay but the foundation for securing knowledge, and at 
graduation they pass at once into business or some of 
the learned professions, in which, if they expect to suc- 
ceed in life, they must bend their energies unweariedly 
to the special duties of the position they have assumed. 
| And yet there are many, bound beneath the burdens of 
their daily allotments, who return with zest to the text- 
books of college days, and whose growing vigor in the 
grand old languages which delighted them in their 
younger days is evidence that they have“ gone on from 
| Strength to strength” in communion with the master- 
spirits, “sceptered though dead,” who have ruled the 
realms of thought through long centuries. 


Respectfully yours, 
WasHineron, D. C. 





8. M.S. 








REVIEWS. 


THE NEW LIFE OF REYNOLDS.* 

HE English press has given us within a boy’s 
memory a new style of biography, the best speci- 
men of which, perhaps, is Mr. Forster’s book on 
Goldsmith, and the latest the volume before us, 
which has assumed the character in question rather 
through Mr. Taylor’s share in it than from any token 
that Mr. Leslie seems to have left in his fragment. 
Indeed, the originator of this undertaking seems to 
have put himself to the task chiefly because he felt 
that Allan Cunningham, in his Lives of the Painters, 
had been grossly unjust to Sir Joshua, and he had a 
wish to counteract the effect of such opinions, Cun- 
ningham had been grossly unjust, and Leslie was a 
good person to set matters right. He was a painter 
himself; he had been acquainted with some who had 
known Reynolds, such as Sir George Beaumont, 
Stothard, Rogers, Lord Holland, and others; he had 
scholarly tastes and habits; and he had the zest to 
pursue the subject even after he had taken to his 
death-bed. Mr. Taylor took up the subject seemingly 
with other aims than had sufficed with his prede- 
cessor. He had had already some experience with 


(1.) The text-books in these languages are superior to | the different phases of artists’ life, and had edited 
any we have ever had before, ‘Twenty years ago, we had | Haydon’sand Leslie’s autobiographies. He possessed 


Mair’s Syntaw for prose composition, the lexicons of 


more thorough habits of investigation than Leslie, 


Screvelius and Ainsworth, Valpey’s and Andrew’s smalj | and he soon found that the latter, by taking at second 


gtammars; while now we have the admirable prose 
composition series af Arnold, the lexicons of Liddel and 
Scott and of Andrews, and the grammars of Kihner, 
Hadley, Madvig, Zumpt, and of scores of others. 


(2.) More attention is given to the composition of 


Greek and Latin prose. It is the experience of all in- 


structors that more rapid progress is made in acquiring a 


knowledge of the idioms of a language by writing num- 


erous illustrative examples of them, than in any other 


Way. Text-books in Greek and Latin prose composi- 
tion are used in every academy and college in the 
land, and in most of our colleges during three-fourths of 
the entire course. Harkness for the more simple, and 


hand the material which Mr, Cotton published, some 
nine years ago, from Reynolds’s diary and manu- 
scripts, had not exhausted it; neither had the MS. 
note-books in the Soane Library and the British Mu- 
seum been examined with a biographical intent. 
Accordingly, to continue the task as he thought it 
should be, these stores were re-examined, together 
with some of Sir Joshua’s pocket-books more recently 
discovered, some letters put into his hands by friends, 
and an unpublished autobiography of Northcote, 


Sir Joshua’s best-known pupil, whose life of his 
master had already appeared. In proceeding to 
use this and other material which he brings to 
the elucidation of his subject, Mr. Taylor expresses 
himself well aware of doing what will lay him open 
with some to the charge of foisting upon the theme 
much irrelevant matter, protesting, however, that 
the critics must allow him to tell his story in his 
own way, and advancing asa postulate what it were 
not well to deny—that we can but imperfectly estimate 
the relative importance of facts, and that, therefore, 
it is unsafe to disregard any that can be ascertained 
with reasonable certainty. It is the practical adher- 
ence to this opinion that characterizes the school of 
biography to which we refer. Thus Mr. Forster, in 
his Life and Times of Goldsmith, represents poor 
Oliver as the mirror of his day and generation, and in 
his mind, like Hamlet’s players, the abstracts and 
brief chronicles of the time. To do this he has to 
resort to much that is esteemed by some of question- 
able relevancy. Let Goldsmith have reviewed a book 
for Griffeth, and it opens the way to the consideration 
of the relation of its topic to the day, and presup- 
poses how the reviewer’s mind was influenced by it. 
This influence may indeed have been great, or, what 
is very likely, poor Oliver might have done the task- 
work with Mrs, Griffeth standing over him to see it 
done, and the whole matter dismissed as soon as 
the expected guinea isin hand. Again, let Goldsmith 
dine with some roistering club of boon companions 
at a tavern, and we have all his comrades of that 
board brought before us one after another, with a 
glance at their antecedents and a hint at the probable 
grounds of sympathy they may have had with the 
subject of the biography. This, of course, is a very 
expansive way of writing a life, and liable to many 
perversions. Some critics will say that we get all 
that really belongs to Goldsmith in such a summary 
of Forster’s book as Irving has made in his life of 
that poet, or that we have no better idea of the man, 
if so distinct a one as comes from a condensed article 
like Macaulay’s in the Encyclopedia Britannica. This 
may be very true, but neither Irving nor Macaulay 
could have been so well fitted for their respective 
tasks had not Mr. Forster been so exhaustive before 
them. in fine, we think there is ample room and 
verge enough for both kinds of biographies when 
placed in such skillful hands, Mr. Grant White’s re- 
cent life of Shakespeare is another instance of results 
in a biography which could not have been reached 
unless Mr, Knight, in his book, had given us processes ; 
and admirable as Mr. White’s volume is, as a whole, 
it does not lead us to wish to discard the other. 


Sir Joshua was a great painter, absolutely made an 
advance in portraiture, presided over the Royal 
Academy from its incipiency, was the acquaintance of 
all that was distinguished in letters and society and 
arts in his day, was “complying and bland” in his 
demeanor ; made many friends and almost no enemies; - 
and yet, with all this, had few traits of the heroicy 
such as biographers like to enlarge upon. A biogra- 
phy in the usual manner, then, would have told the 
simple story of his existence, what journeys he made, 
how he painted, and discussed the character of what 
he painted; estimated his critical ability from his 
discourses ; his social position from the testimony of 
his acquaintances; his prosperity from his pieces for 
full-lengths and half-lengths; and at most for irrele- 
vancy would have touched upon the influence, since 
his day, of the Academy he did so much to build up, 
But, told in the other way, there is hardly a more sug- 
gestive subject than Reynolds; and Mr, Taylor has so 
seen it, though we cannot say that he is as good a 
biographer in this vein as Mr. Forster. The biogra- 
pher of Goldsmith has a power of fusing his diverse 
material into consistency, and making the current of 
existence seem to have a continuous flow, in a way 
that his imitator does not attain. 

The capabilities of the subject for becoming a reflex 
of the passing years will be understood when it is 
remembered how numerous and various were the 
sitters he was constantly looking at upon his studio 
platform ; and how they embraced everybody of his 


day who gained fame or notoriety in any department, 
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thousand pictures, of which by far the greater part 
were portraits. Mr. Taylor gives us year by year a list 
of his sitters, and informs us that the publication of 
them has already led to the verification and discovery 
of several of Sir Joshua’s portraits, which were lost to 
the public knowledge before. 

Now, of course, Reynolds painted many a head 
whose owner he cared little for, nor even thought of 
perhaps afterward ; yet the list includes others who 
made their mark upon the time, and who could 
hardly have failed to make some impression upon so 
sensitive a nature as Sir Joshua’s, without enumerat- 
ing the Burkes, the Johnsons, the Garricks, the 
Wilkeses, and hosts of others, who were near to him 
in social intimacy and dear from sympathy and affec- 
tion. Of course this numerous retinue of his paint- 
ing room, as they.come up one after another, open 
the way to such a biographer as Mr. Taylor for a 
variety of elucidation and effects of contrast. Then 
we have for the same end the names of his profes- 
sional cotemporaries and abettors of art; the great 
variety of his club companions—and Sir Joshua was 
one of the most clubable of men. We have always 
known him as eminently sociable, but never under- 
stood how much he was dependent on society till 
Mr. Taylor disclosed tie jottings of his diaries, where, 
through life, he puts down with the care of a novice 
his invitations and appointments. A steady and hard 
worker as he was, he could never be led into de- 
priving himself of his social recreations. He would 
paint even on Sundays; he began betimes in the 
morning ; he devoted himself so assiduously that his 
eyes in the end gave out; but he would lay aside his 
brush with the dinner-bell, and the evening was spent 
in the company of his friends, either at home, at some 
one of his numerous clubs, or at the theater. We 
say this has been known in a partial way; 
we have figured him at the Turk’s Head, and 
a literary party at Sir Joshua’s has long been 
significant of all that endears an intellecual gather- 
ing; we have thought of him with the politi- 
cians at Lord Edgecombe’s; we have even followed 
him with Garrick into the green-room of Drury 
Lane, and making one of the club at Mrs. Abington’s 
benefits; but we have never known till now how he 
was welcomed among the bloods of the dilettanti so- 
ciety; how he seldom failed of his Thursday night 
with the club at the Star and Garter in Pall Mall, 
where such men as Gilly Williams, George Selwyn, 
Beauclerc, and Lord March gave him the hand of fel- 
lowship. Here, where there was so much hard drink- 
ing and high playing, Sir Joshua was always famous 
for his bad whist and his ceremonious politeness. He 
seems to have handled pitch without defilement. An 
era of scandal leaves him unscathed. He was the 
same exemplar of intelligent urbanity, whether the 
grandest duchess of the realm was sitting to him or 
Kitty Fisher, the frailest fair of the day—one of his 
likenesses of whom, by the way, is now in this city, 
in the possession of Mr. Lennox. He could dine 
with Nellie O’Brien on a Sunday, and give her a sit- 
ting at an hour, as his note-books show, when no one 
was to come after; but not a breath of scandai dis- 
turbed his peace. Fascinating Mrs. Hartley or lus- 
cious Mrs. Baddeley came within his circle of ac- 
quaintances, and found him as serenely bland and as 
frigidly pure as ever. He even mated with Jack 
Wilkes in the wildest days of his demagogic fury 
without disturbing his friendship with the highest 
tory in the kingdom. The king, indeed, did not like 
this political fellowship, and did not for a long while 
sit to him for a likeness, but Reynolds in his equable 
way lived down all suspicions, and conquered even 
royalty at last. Such was Sir Joshua, and such was 
the world in which he lived. Famous men and 

women come and go in his experience, and they open 
a vast field of cognizance for his biographer. Some of 
them are sure to be mixed up with every passing event, 
and so almost every passing event comes within range. 
His biographer has run down the monthly records of 
The Gentleman’s Magazine or The Annual Register with 
as much attention as the yearly registers of the Acad- 
emy; and they each are made to serve their purpose 
of illustration. Where so much is introduced it is, 
of course, at the risk of occasional error. We think 
it is a mistake when Mr. Taylor says that Wilkes, 


in Kitley,in May,1766. A note in the Garrick corre- 
spondence would seem to fix the date in November. 
In one place he makes Sir Charles Bunbury, the wit, 
turfite, and maccaroni, marry in 1763, and in another 
in 1767. He puts, in two places, the time of Mrs. 
Abington’s triumph, after her Dublin success, in 1764, 
whereas it was in November, 1765, that she reap- 
peared with such brilliancy on the London boards. 
He probably was led to the error by seeing her name 
in the list of Sir Joshua’s sitters for August, 1764, 
while she was only in the metropolis for the summer 
vacation. Further, the date of the election of Fox, 
Steevens, Gibbon, and others to the Literary Club 
differs in his account from the record as printed by 
Croker, which has been always considered authori- 
tative. 

On the whole we may pronounce the two volumes 
a goodly contribution to the literary, social, and art- 
istic history of England in the last century. They 
will be a resort for any future investigator, and rot 
a bad one. Asa narrative it has marked faults, but 
it has the material which would have enabled Macau- 
lay to make a brilliant synopsis. We may yet have 
a life of Sir Joshua better adapted for popular pe- 
rusal, more exhaustive than Northcote’s, less preju- 
diced than Cunningham’s; but whoever writes it will 
be thankful that Leslie has limned his character and 
criticised his art and the discourses so well, and that 
Tom Taylor has gleaned so much from fields well 
harvested before, and unearthed so many facts that 
are new and entertaining. 





SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE* 
HIS is a book which will live when many of the 
heavy biographies of its central figure shall have 
been forgotten. The public has been so deluged with 
lives of the murdered President—so pelted with books 
whose object has been to celebrate their authors, to de- 
fine their political position, and to strengthen their po- 
litical aspirations, rather than to teach the world any- 
thing new about Mr. Lincoln—that an otherwise unpre- 
pared reader might look with distrust upon the title of 
thisvolume. We can, however, gladly reassure him. 
This is not the work of a politician, albeit to some 
extent it must be pronounced that of a partisan. Mr. 
Carpenter has apparently no idea of running for Con- 
gress, and has too much respect for art to pine for the 
company he might meet if he were unlucky enough 
to get there. He has no idea of one day stepping into 
the shoes of the man he celebrates, or of being the 
new American Warwick, who is to plant somebody 
else in them. His object is, to a degree rather 
unusual, altogether what it pretends to be, and we 
are grateful for not being invited—as in reading Na- 
poleon’s Life of Casar, for example—to continually 
fish for ambiguous applications and to divine sinister 
double entendres. The book reminds us, not unpleas- 
antly, of Boswell; not, as it is scarcely necessary to 
say, that there is the slightest parallel to be suggested 
between the subjects or their personal relations with 
their biographers, but because there is much in the 
gossipy, easy style, the minute observation of details, 
and the warm admiration of his hero which charac- 
terize Mr. Carpenter’s performance to remind us of 
the excellences which charm the world in the more 
voluminous Life of Johnson. He gives us what we 
can find nowhere else in so graphic and deeply inter- 
esting a form. Things which many would have 
thought too trifling to remember he has carefully 
noted down. Men absorbed in politics, earnest in 
pushing their own prospects, would mark with eager- 
ness what Mr. Lincoln said of public affairs, would 
haye a strong memory for what they could persuade 
him to do or to refuse, and for little else. They saw 
him, too, chiefly at times and under circumstances 
when he; was braced to meet the strain of affairs, to 
combat selfishness, to practice, above all things, cir- 
cumspection. Mr. Carpenter, on the other hand, is 
an artist who was admitted to the White House to 
paint a historical picture which was to include the 
President and his cabinet and to represent the mo- 
mentous scene of the first reading of the emancipation 
proclamation. He saw, then, with an artist’s eye, 
and not a politician’s. He saw the President in yqis 
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lightest, his most unrestrained moods as well as in 
his sternest and most unbending ones. He saw him, 
too, at times when it would not have answered for 
the outer world to have seen him—bowed with 
anguish and bitter mortification in those seasons 
of waiting and of disappointment which so om- 
inously recurred before the tremendous campaign 
which ended in the crushing overthrow of the 
Southern arms. The circumstances were singularly 
favorable for the production of such a book; and the 
author has used them for the most part with delicacy 
and discretion. To say that the bvok is without 
faults of style would be a praise which, besides being 
untrue, would scarcely add to its attractiveness ; for 
we all know how, in writings of this class, the faults 
are so apt to lean to virtue’s side—to impart a certain 
realism, an assurance of reliability—and how, that if 
we could conceive one, Boswell, for example, to have 
een submitted before publication to the most hyper- 
critical excisions and emendations, the result would 
have simply been the sacrifice of its quaintness, the 
emasculation of its interest, the probable destruction 
of its permanent value. Mr. Carpenter may be at 
times a trifle over anxious to show us the white heat 
of his partisanship ; but after all it is quite time we 
all learned to be tolerant of such things. Never in 
history has there been a more stupendous illustration 
of the story of the shield which was silver on one 
side and gold on the other; and educated people at 
all events can afford to profit by it. Mr. Carpenter 
describes the general intention of his book in the 
preface: 


“Written in a spirit of enthusiasm ‘and affection, 
which there has been no effort to disguise, the book is, 
nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily ex- 
perience and observation, fragmentary, but ¢7ve, in all es- 
sential particulars. There has been no disposition to 
select from, embellish, or suppress any portion of the 
material in my possession. ‘The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to the daily routine 
of Mr. Lincoln's life. My aim has been throughout 
these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, 
without any attempt at idealization.” 


That the author has succeeded remarkably in 
hitting his mark no candid reader can deny. Many 
of his descriptions and anecdotes will strike news- 
paper readers familiarly by reason of their previous 
publication in the columns of g cotemporary to which 
Mr. Carpenter contributed; but most of them bear 
reperusal uncommonly well, and few, we should say, 
will object to possessing them in their collected form. 
The following is a very touching picture: 


“Absorbed in his papers, he would become uncon- 
scious of my presence, while I intently studied every 
line and shade of expression in that furrowed face. In 
repose, it was the saddest face I ever knew. There were 
days when I could scarcely look into it without crying. 
During the first week of the battles of the Wilderness 
he scarcely slept at all. Passing through the main hall 
of the domestic apartment on one of these days, I met 
him, clad in a long morning wrapper, pacing back and 
forth a narrow passage leading to one of the windows, 
his hands behind him, great Vlack rings under his eyes, 
his head bent forward upon his breast—altogether such 
a picture of the effects of sorrow, care, and anxiety as 
would have melted the hearts of the worst of his ad- 
versaries, who so mistakenly applied to him the epithets 
of tyrant and usurper. With a sorrow almost divine, he, 
too, could have said of the rebellious states, ‘How often 
would I have gathered you together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not!’ Like another Jeremiah, he wept over the desola- 
tions of the nation; ‘he mourned the slain of the 
daughter of his people.’ Surely, ruler never 
manifested so much sympathy, and tenderness, and 
charity.” 


We find soon after an anecdote of General Scott 
which is amusing, although we sadly fear something 
of the kind has been said before: 


“ As the different members of the cabinet came in, the 
President introduced me, adding in several instances, 
‘He has an idea of painting a picture of us all together.’ 
This, of course, started conversation on the topic of art. 
Presently a reference was made by some one to Jones, 
the sculptor, whose bust of Mr. Lincoln was in the crim 
son parlor below. The President, | think, was writing 
at this instant. Looking up, he said, ‘Jones tells a good 
story of General Scott, of whom he once made a bust. 
Having a fine subject to start with, he succeeded in giv- 
ing great satisfaction. At the closing sitting he attempt 
ed to define and elaborate the lines and markings of the 
face. The general sat patiently ; but when he came to 
see the result his countenance indicated decided dis- 
pleasure. “ Why, Jones, what have you been doing ? 
he asked. “Oh,” rejoined the sculptor, “ not much, L 
confess, general ; I have been working out the details of 
the face a little more this morning.” “ Details!” ex 
claimed the general, warmly ; “ —— the details! Why, 
my man, you are spoiling the bust!”’” 
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a sketch of Mr. Lincoln which quite corroborates the 
popular idea, and has the merit of being put in suc- 
cinct form : 


“Referring to Mr. Lincoln’s never-failing fund of an- 
ecdote, he remarked, ‘The character of the President's 
mind is such that his thought habitually takes on this 
form of illustration, by which the point he wishes to en- 
force is invariably brought home with a strength and 
clearness impossible in hours of abstract argument. Mr. 
Lincoln,’ he adds, ‘ comes very near being a perfect’ man, 
according to my ideal of manhood. He lacks but one 
thing.’ Looking up from my palette, I asked, musingly, 
if this was official dignity as president. ‘No,’ replied 
Judge Bates, ‘that is of little consequence. His defi- 
ciency is in the element of wil/, Ihave sometimes told 
him, for instance, that he was unfit to be intrusted with 
the pardoning power. Why, if a man comes to him with 
a touching story, his judgment is almost certain to be 
affected by it. Should the applicant be a woman, a wife, 
a mother, or a sister, in nine cases out of ten her tears, 
if nothing else, are sure to prevail.’ ” 


The following statement respecting Mr. Seward— 
not having seen it before—we have read with consid- 
erable surprise. That the Secretary of State shoyld 
have deemed it necessary or expedient to make such 
an exposition of his views to the artist, under the re- 
lated circumstances, will certainly be thought, to say 
the least, very odd: 


“Soon after the chalk sketch of my conception had 
been placed upon the canvas, I attended one of the recep- 
tions given by the Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Welles. 
While standing as I thought unobserved, near a corner 
of the room, Mr. Seward approached me, and in a manner 
of more than usual warmth, said, ‘I told the President 
the other day that you were painting your picture upon a 
false presumption.’ Looking at him in some surprise, I 
inquired his meaning. ‘Oh,’ he rejoined, ‘ you appear to 
think in common with many other foolish people, that 
the great business of this Administration is the destruc- 
tion of slavery. Now allow me to say you are much mis- 
taken. Slavery was killed years ago. Its death knell 
was tolled when Abraham Lincoln was elected President. 
The work of this Administration is the suppression of the 
rebellion and the preservation of the Union. Abolition- 
ists, like the different religious sects, have been chasing 
one idea, until they have come to believe that their hori- 
zon absolutely bounds the world. Slavery has been in 
fact but an incident in the history of the nation, inevita- 
bly bound to perish in the progress of intelligence. 
Fature generations will scarcely credit the record that such 
an institution ever existed here ; or existing, that it ever 
lived a day under such a government. But suppose, for 
one moment, the Republic destroyed. With it is bound 
up not alone the destiny of a race, but the best hopes of 
allmankind. With its overthrow the sun of liberty, like 
the Hebrew dial, would be set back indefinitely. The 
magnitude of such a calamity is beyond our calculation. 
The salvation of the nation is, then, of vastly more conse- 
quence than the destruction of slavery. Had you con- 
sulted me for a subject to paint, I should not have given 
you the Cabinet Council on Emancipation, but the meeting 
which took place when the news came of the attack upon 
Sumter, when the first measures were organized for the 
restoration of the national authority. ‘That was the 
crisis in the history of this Administration—not the issue 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. If I am to be remem- 
bered by posterity,’ he concluded, with much excitement 
of manner, ‘ let it not be as having loved predominantly 
white men or black men, but as one who loved his coun- 
try.’ » 

Some of our friends in Wall Street will be highly 
edified by an appreciative aspiration at page 84. The 
President, like one to whom he is sometimes more 
irreverently compared, had no great respect for the 
money-changers, and is said to have frequently ex- 
pressed his views in terms even more forcible than 
those which follow : 


“The bill empowering the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell the surplus gold had recently passed, and Mr. 
Chase was then in New York, giving his attention per- 
sonally to the experiment. Governor Curtin referred to 
this, saying, ‘I see by the quotations that Chase’s move- 
ment has already knocked gold down several per cent.’ 
This gave occasion for the strongest expression I ever 
heard fall from the lips of Mr. Lincoln. Knotting his 
face in the intensity of his feeling, he said, ‘Curtin, 
what do you think of those fellows in Wall Street, who 
are gambling in gold at such a time as this?’ ‘ They are 
set of sharks,’ returned Curtin. ‘For my part,’ contin- 
ued the President, bringing his clinched hand down upon 


the table, ‘I wish every one of them had his devilish head 
shot off!” 


As we print an anecdote of Mr. Seward, it may be 
no more than tair to give one of Mr. Greeley. The 
incident must have been so intensely gratifying to 
the artist that we are not surprised at its present ap- 
pearance ; 


“About the first of June I received a call from the 
on. Horace Greeley, who was temporarily in Washing- 
on. Very near-sighted, his comments upon my work, 
then about half completed, were not particularly grati- 
fying. He thought the steel likenesses in his book, The 
merican Conflict, were much better. I called his atten- 
tion, among other points, to a newspaper introduced in 
the foreground of the picture, ‘symbolizing,’ I said, ‘the 
agency of the “ press” in bringing about emancipation ;” 


—stating, at the same time, that this accessory was 
studied from a copy of The Tribune. Upon this his face 
relaxed ; ‘I would not object,’ said he, ‘to your putting 
in my letter to the President on that subject.’ ” 


Most thoughtful people in the North—and we trust 
by this time also in the South—will be ready, with 
us, very cordially to assent to the observation which 
concludes an incident at page 178 in evidence of Mr. 
Lincoln’s tenderness of heart : 


“ When the reports, in an authentic form, first reached 
Washington of the sufferings of the Union prisoners, I 
know he was greatly excited and overcome by them. He 
was told that justice demanded a stern retaliation. He 
said, with the deepest emotion : ‘J can never, never starve 
men like that!’ ‘ Whatever others may say or do, Inever 
can, and I never will, be accessory to such treatment of 
human beings!’ And although he spoke with the deep- 
est feeling at the Baltimore Fair of the Fort Pillow mas- 
sacre, and pledged retaliation, yet that pledge was never 
carried into execution. It was simply impossible for Mr. 
| Lincoln to be cruel or vindictive, no matter what the oc- 
casion. In the serene light of history, when party strife 
and bitterness shall have passed away, it will be seen 
that, if he erred at all, it was always on the side of mercy 
and magnanimity.” 


Mr. Carpenter’s description of his hero’s person is, 
perhaps, among the best which have been given: 


“Mr. Lincoln’s hight was six feet three and three- 
quarter inches ‘in his stocking-feet.’ He stood up one 
day at the right of my large canvas, while I marked his 
exact hight upon it. 

“His frame was gaunt but sinewy, and inclined to 
stoop when he walked. His head was of full medium 
size, with a broad brow, surmounted by rough, unman- 
ageable hair, which, he once said, had ‘a way of getting 
up as far as possible in the world.’ Lines of care plowed 
his face, the hollows in his cheeks and under his eyes 
being very marked. The mouth was his plainest fea- 
ture, varying widely from classical models—nevertheless 
expressive of much firmness and gentleness of character. 
_ “His complexion was inclined to sallowness, though I 
judged this to be the result, in part, of his anxious life 
in Washington. His eyes were bluish-gray in color— 
always in deep shadow, however, from the upper lids, 
which were unusually heavy (reminding nie, in this re- 
spect, of Stuart’s portrait of Washington), and the ex- 
pression was remarkably pensive and tender, often inex- 
pressibly sad, as if the reservoir of tears lay very near 
the surface—a fact proved not only by the response 
which accounts of suffering and sorrow invariably drew 
forth, but by circumstances which would ordinarily affect 
¢2W men in his position.” 


An anecdote about General Frémont, although it 
may be stale to many, is too good to pass over : 


“The magnificent Bible which the negroes of Balti- 
more had just presented to him (the President) lay upon 
the table, and while examining it, Colonel Deming re- 
cited the somewhat remarkable passage from the Chron- 
icles; ‘ Eastward were six Levites, northward four a day, 
southward four a day, and toward Assuppim, two and 
two. At Parbar westward, four at the causeway, and 
two at Parbar.’ The President immediately challenged 
his friend to find any such passage in his Bible. After 
it was pointed out to him, and he was satisfied of its 
genuineness, he asked the congressman if he remembered 
the text which his friends had recently applied to Fré- 
mont, and instantly turned to a verse in the first of Sam- 
uel, put on his spectacles, and read in his slow, peculiar, 
and waggish tone: ‘And every one that was in distress, 
and every one that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented, gathered themselves unto him, and he be- 
came a captain over them, and there were with him 
about four hundred men.”’ 


Space admonishes us that our notice should draw 
to a close, although the interest and variety of Mr. 
Carpenter's volume tempt us to make several further 
extracts. It would not be quite fair, however, to omit 
brief mention of the picture itself, the painting of 
which furnished the opportunity for passing Siz 
Months at the White House, and this we cannot better 
give than in the President’s own words as reported 
by the painter: 


“Thad at length worked out my idea, as he expressed 
it at our first interview, and would now be glad to hear 
his final suggestions and criticism. 

«“« There is little to find fault with,’ he replied; ‘ the 
portraiture is the main thing, and that seems to me ab- 
solutely perfect.’ 

“1 then called his attention afresh to the accessories 
of the picture, stating that these had been selected from 
the objects in the Cabinet chamber with reference solely 
to their bearing upon the subject. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ there 
are the war-maps, the portfolios, the slave-map, and all ; but 
the book in the corner, leaning against the chair-leg— 
you have changed the title of that, I see.’ ‘Yes,’ I re- 
plied ; ‘at the last moment I learned that you frequently 
consulted, during the period you were preparing the pro- 
clamation, Solicitor Whiting’s work on the War Powers 
of the President, and as emancipation was the result in 
fact of a military necessity, the book seemed to me just 
the thing to go in there ; sol simply changed the title, 
leaving the old sheepskin cover as it was.’ ‘Now,’ said 
he, ‘ Whiting’s book is not a regular law-book. _ It is all 
very well that it should be there; but I would suggest 
that as you have changed the title, you chanze also the 
character of the binding. It now looks like an old vol- 





ume of United States statutes.’ I thanked him for this 
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criticism, and then said: ‘Is there anything else that you 
| would like changed or added? ‘No,’ he replied, and 
| then repeated very emphatically the expression he used 

when the design was first sketched upon the canvas: ‘It 
is as good as it can be made.’ ” 








LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Red Doctor. Translated from the French of J. 
P. Lafitte, by Huon D’ Aramis, Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1866. Pp. 347.—From the com- 
mencement to the close of the book the chief aim of 
the author appears to have been the production of 
a series of the most horrible and audacious improba- 
bilities, with the most startling and inconceivable 
rapidity. The characters are for ever in motion— 
strange, fantastic, unreal, but always on the niove, 
forming grotesque combinations, exciting neither sym- 





pathy nor interest, but awakening some curiosity to 
know what can be the end of this fragmentary melo- 
drama, until the reader closes the book with a feeling 
akin to that which he experiences on awakening 
from a painful visitation of nightmare, and with a 
firm conviction that the author must have been la- 
boring under a similar infliction. 

The opening scene is laid in the old donjon of 
Wald-Hust, which had been purchased by the author- 
ities of the town which bears its name, and appro- 
priated to the double purpose of a prison and an 
hospital. Among the prisoners and patients were 
two guarded with especial care, the Count De Gran- 
nat d’Orcy and a man known by the fearful title of 
Pierre the Assassin. “It is past midnight, and the 
long gallery stretching out before us its double row 
of beds and its pale, solitary light, suspended from 
the ceiling, and glimmering faintly upon the gloomy, 
cloister-like walls, is. that sick-ward of Wald-Hust 
so faithfully guarded.” 





“Enveloped in his great-coat, the night-watcher had 
been sleeping about a quarter of an hour when, at the 
opposite end of the gallery, the curtains of a bed stand- 
ing in the extreme corner against the wall were care- 
fully drawn aside. Then there was a pause of per- 
fect silence. Ina moment again the sick man who lay 
in that bed, raising the blankets spread over him with a 
stronger hand than might have seemed natural to one so 
feeble, stretched his head toward the bed of his nearest 
neighbor, listening intently. Seeming satisfied with his 
scrutiny, he raised himself with a decided air, and in 
three steps had gained the open passage, at the other 
end of which sat the sleeping night-guardian. 

“He had arrived at the last bed but one, which stood 
at a short distance from the still siumbering watcher. 
Here he suddenly turned, entered the narrow passage at 
the bedside, and stood still. 

“*T must take time to quiet this beating of my heart,’ 
said he; ‘my hand must be moresteady. That guardian 
is still asleep—all goes well—now to the work !’ 

“ He pressed close to the curtains, which his clinched 
fingers touched irresolutely. In a moment, as if tired of 
his own hesitation, he raised the curtains, taking care 
that the iron rings should make no noise upon their rod, 
parting them far enough to give entrance to his head and 
chest, and permit him to move within them with ease 
and dispatch. . 

“ At this moment that pale and wan light, which hard- 
ly penetrated the double hangings of the bed, faintly re- 
vealed a strange and terrible spectacle. Two human 
heads were there, so close together as almost to touch in 
their ominous proximity—two heads precisely alike—two 
pale, broad faces, with features so perfectly similar that 
they might have belonged to twin brothers. The double 
image of a man looking at himself in a glass could not 
be more identical—the reflection with the reality—than 
these two separate faces would have been if the ex- 
pression had been the same. But on one, that of the 
sick man so suddenly intruded upon, was depicted sur- 
prise and terror. Upon the countenance of him who 
came to seek this horrible téte-4-téte was painted a fear 
of discovery, mingled with the vehement resolution of 
one determined to commit a crime. 

“ Neither of the two spoke. With eye fastened upon 
eye the one seemed to interrogate the other. That other 
gazed upon his victim with an answering iook of inexor- 
able determination. , 

“What do you want with me? Whoare you? asked 
the sick man, in a voice almost extinct with the faintness 
of disease and terror. 2s : 

«They call me Pierre the Assassin,’ replied the ruffian, 
placing his lips close to the ear of the other. At the 
same time he pressed his thumb heavily upon the throat 
of the other, as if to repeat: ‘ Pierre the Assassin, you 
understand !’ 2 

“The two men, in that short and decisive moment, had 
spoken each the language of the other. The feeble voice 
of M. de Grannat had murmured in German .the last 
words he was destined to utter, and Pierre had made his 
brief response in French. But these few words, accom- 
panied by the significant and resistless confirmation of a 
dark, determined look; so entirely revealed his fate to the 
helpless victim, that instantly abandoning his hold upon 
life, he folded his arms and closed his eyes, while his 
pale lips seemed to murmur a prayer. 

“Tt was not a long one. 
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“The murderer, whose strong hands already encircled 
the neck of the dying man, pressed them closer and 
closer, until his fingers were united like a ring of iron. 

“A stifled sigh, a feeble convulsion of the frame, and 
the Count de Grannat was a corpse.” 


Pierre raises the body of the murdered count from 

the bed, and with great difficulty succeeds in carrying 
it to his own bed, where, after having changed clothes 
with him, he leaves the Count, and returning to the 
bed whence he had removed the body, “like a man 
doomed to throw himself into an abyss, Pierre quickly 
laid himself down under the bed-clothes, seeking to 
take at least the external attitude of rest. But the 
place where the sick man had lain was still 
warm with the heat of that body now locked in the 
embrace of death, and the murderer recoiled, seeking 
on the edge of the bed a spot which had not been 
pressed by his victim.” On the following morning 
the physician of the prison is surprised to find the 
supposed count so much stronger, and attributes his 
wonderful cure to the efficacy of his prescriptions. 
We are next introduced to the celebrated Mesmer, 
who is a warm friend of the Count De Grannat, and 
who has succeeded in obtaining an order for his 
liberation. Mesmer visits the prison, accompanied 
by Sara, the widow of the Baron De Chazelles, who 
is affianced to the count, and neither of them dis- 
covering the deception, the false count is taken home 
to their residence on the borders of the Black Forest. 
One evening Mesmer recounts some scenes in his life 
to a small party of invited guests. 

In 1770 he went to Copenhagen to see Struensée, 
from whom he had received numerous letters, and on 
his arrival was surprised to find his correspondent 
had risen to the dignity of prime minister. During 
his residence in the capital of Denmark he meets 
with many astonishing adventures; amongst others 
he goes out to fight a duel, is arrested and thrown 
into prison, escapes, and at midnight appears at a 
masked ball given at court, changes dresses with 
Struensée, whom he engages to personate for an hour 
in order that the minister may keep an appointment 
with a lady, and in his assumed character has a 
lengthy conference with the king, Maria Julia, the 
queen mother, and the grand marshal, at which the 
king permits him to remain masked. His hesitation 
on being asked to sign an order for the release of a 
prisoner awakens the suspicion of the queen mother, 
who, drawing a poignard, cuts the strings of his 
mask and discovers the deception. Mesmer is 
placed under arrest—with the rapidity of an expe- 
rienced conjuror he turns his dress, escapes from the 
guards, and arrives at a pavilion in time to warn 
Struensée and the Queen Matilda of the approach ot 
the king. 

“ Christian and Struensée stood face to face. 

“ A moment passed, during which these two men scru- 
tinized one another. 

“* Leave me, messieurs!’ said the King, to those who 
had accompanied him. ‘ Leave me with the Secretary of 
State !’ 

“ They hesitated. A glance from the King, revealing 
a supremacy of command to which he had not made 
them accustomed, caused them silently to start back to 
the court without. 

“ Struensée did not move ; his attitude had not changed. 
He waited, in appearance equally without fear and with- 
out defiance. 

“*Let the door be shut!’ said Christian, speaking to 
his minister in a tone of authority which it would have 
been difficult not to obey. 

“ Struensée, by a slight movement, pressed his hand 
upon the table. The door of itself rolled noiselessly up- 
on its hinges and was closed. 

“ * Are we alone?’ asked the King. 

“We are alone, sire.’ 

“* And now, have you the means of letting the Queen 
depart, unseen by those who accompanied me hither ? 

“*T should have the means, sire, were she here. It is 
an outrage to the Queen—it is a crime to think ——’ 

“«Speak not of outrage or of crime, monsieur! But 
if you still remember the respect due to the person of a 

king, make Matilda depart without being seen by any 
one. On this condition, I promise, not to forget—my 
God!—but to pardon.’ 

“« The Queen is not here,’ briefly replied Struensée. 

“*Begin at the panel which is broken—count five 
panels and open—the Queen is there !’ 

“* Some one has pretended to betray me! Some one 
has deceived your majesty! I am alone.’ 

“Without replying, Christian advanced toward the 
place where I supposed the Queen to be concealed. 
Struensée moved quickly to his side and held him back 
by the arm, without any great degree of deference. 

“« Take care, monsieur! Take care! You touch the 
arm which holds the axe.’ 

“« Take care in your turn, sire! for this arm which has 


taken hold of yorfsg can conquer and control! In the 
presence of Struensée a king is but a man!’ 





effort disengaged himself from the hands of St ruensée. 
‘Ah! 


with his knee, made the panel on which he had struck 
to move. 


“«In the presence of Struensée a man is under the eye 
of a demon—Matilda! madame, come forth!’ cried the 
exasperated King, striking with the hand which was still 
free upon a panel, which gave back a hollow sound. 

“It appeared to me that a sob was audible within. 

“« You were alone!’ cried the King, who by a violent 


you were alone!’ s ' 
“*Tam alone. This is the illusion of a diseased brain.’ 
“<Tilusion!’ echoed Christian, who, strongly pressing 


“ A groan was heard behind it.” 

While the king is éndeavoring to force the panel, 
Struensée magnetizes him, and thus enables the Queen 
to escape. Mesmer conducts her to the ball-room, 
where she arrives in time to join the dancers and to 
remove her mask at the hour appointed for all the 
guests to show themselves. 

The highest praise is due to Mr. Huon d’Aramis for 





his excellent translation, and we sincerely hope that 
his future efforts may be employed on Works more 
worthy his skill and acquirements, The book is well 
printed, and got up in a manner creditable to the 
publishers, although better than its intrinsic merits 
deserve. 


A Woman's Thoughts about Women. By Miss Mulock. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Perhaps 
from a somewhat realistic temperament, Miss Mulock 
appears unable to sympathize with the constant—it 
may be morbid—unrest and dissatisfaction which, 
uniting in many women’s minds with a conscientious 
desire to live lives worthy of the present day, under- 
lie the surface of society, and break out occasionally 
in the unseemly demonstrations at a Woman’s Rights 
Convention, or the pitiful affectation of male attire, 
as in Bloomerism. 

She evidently thinks modestly of the capacities of 
her sex; says that ‘“ women are decidedly adjective,” 
and that “ women’s friendships are rarely or never so 
firm, so just,so enduring as those of men.” She offers 
much excellent advice, which reminds one of good 
Mrs. Fry (not Elizabeth, but the authoress of the 
Listener), as this,on the danger of gossip: “If all 
people spoke the absolute truth about their neighbor, 
or held their tongues, which is always a possible al- 
ternative, it would not so much matter ; at the worst, 
there would be a few periodical social thunderstorms, 
and then the air would be clear. 
of people do not speak truth,” etc. 
will draw the obvious deduction. 

And again: “Would Betty honor you less if, 
every morning, she saw you dust a chair or two, or 
hunt out lurking ambushes of spiders?” Advice 
which we think our fair countrywomen do not need, 
but we must not forget that this was written for 
English readers. The following counsel would sound 
oddly enough to American young ladies who do not 
commonly suffer from such timidity: ‘Let us not 
be afraid of men.” She says, speaking of the need 
of self-dependence in women, “Gentlemen don’t like 
such and such things ;” “ Gentlemen fancy so and so 
unfeminine.” 

My dear little foolish cowards, do you think a man 
—a good man, in any relation of life, ever loves a 
woman the more for reverencing her the less? or 
likes her better transferring all her burdens to his 
shoulders and pinning her conscience to his sleeve ? 
Or even supposing he did like it, is a woman’s divin- 
ity to be man or God ? 

However, from Miss Mulock’s pen there must needs 
proceed much that is well and sensibly written, as, 
for instance, the following, concerning the choice of 
a profession : “ Unless a woman has a decided pleas- 
ure and facility in teaching, an honest knowledge of 
everything she proposes to impart, a liking for chil- 
dren, and, above all, a strong moral sense of the re- 
sponsibility towards them, for her to attempt to en- 
rol herself in the scholastic order is absolute profan- 
ation. Better twice shop-woman, needle-woman, 
lady’s-maid, even become a decent housemaid and 
learn how to sweep a floor, than belie her own soul 
and peril many other souls by entering upon what is 
or ought to be a female ‘ ministry,’ unconsecrated 
for and incapable of the work.” Again, touching 
the happier duties of the mistress of a family : “The 
house-mother, where could she find a nobler title, a 
more sacred charge? all these souls given into her 
hand to be cared for, both in great things and small, 


We hope ladies 





if anything can be called small on which rests the 


comfort of a family, and that to a degree which 
can never be too much appreciated. For instance, 
good temperament is, with many people, de. 
pendent upon good health, good health upon good 
digestion, good digestion upon wholesome, well-pre- 
pared food, eaten in peace and pleasantness, Ii]. 
cooked, untidy meals are as great a cause of bad 
temper as many a moral wrong, and a person of sen- 
sitive physique may be nursed into settled hypochon-. 
dria by living in close rooms, where the sweet fresh 
air and sunshine are determinedly shut out, and the 
foul air as determinedly shut in; while those nery- 
ous, irritable temperaments which, either from the 
slow deterioration of our race or our modern error of 
cultivating the mind at the expense of the body, are 
getting so common nowadays, are often driven almost 
into madness by the non-observance of those ordinary 
sanitary rales, ignorance or neglect of which, bad 
enough in anybody, is in the mistress of a family 
scarcely less than a crime.” The paper headed 
Lost Women is written in a tender, Christian spirit, 
that does Miss Mulock infinite honor. She says, with 
true womanly instinct : 


“ Heterodox as the doctrine may appear to some, it 
seems to methat heaven always leaves its sign of hope 
and redemption on any woman when she is left with a 
child. Some taste of the ineffable joy, the solemn conse. 
cration of maternity, must come even to the most wretch- 





But the generality 


ed and guilty creature, thinking of the double life she 
bears, or the beer life to which she has given birth—. 
that life for which she is as responsible to God, to itself, 
and to the world, as any married mother of them all.” 


After some remarks upon women who are unchar- 
itable in their judgment of their fallen sisters, she 
truly says : . 

“ And there is even a worse kind of woman still, ‘only 
too common among respectable matrons, talkative old 
maids, and even worldly, fascinating young ones, who is 
ready to rake up every scandalous tale, and titter over 
every vile double entendre, who degrades the most solemn 
mysteries of holy nature into vehicles for disgraceful 
jokes, whose mind instead of being a decent dwelling- 
| house, is a perfect Augean stable of uncleanness, Such 
a one cannot be too fiercely reprobated, too utterly de- 
spised. However intact her reputation, she is as great a 
slur upon womanhood, as great a bane to all true modesty, 
as the most unchaste Messalina who ever disgraced her 
sex.” 


The clearness of type, the excellence of the paper 
on which this book is printed, are worthy of remark, 
as adding greatly to the pleasure of its perusal. 
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ART. 
ART NOTES. 

Mr. Lovrs MiGNot, who will be remembered by many 
as a rising young artist of this city, but who has been 
residing in England for the last four or five years, has on 
exhibition now in London a view of Niagara Falls, 
which is spoken of as a very remarkable picture. 

THE proposed Shakespeare monument for Central Park 
is in its initiative stage, but no decision has yet been 
come to regarding the design. Launt Thompson has 
nearly completed a model for it. 

SATIRE may be conveyed in pictures of still life as in 
caricature. M. Juncker has in the Paris Exhibition 8 
crayon picture of vegetables, in which he aims-a shaft at 
the too celebrated Thérésa, the queen of licentious song. 
The idea is wrought out with green cucumbers and red 
peppers, near which there lies a book, the Mémoires dé 
Thérésa and some sheets of paper scored with her 
most popular songs. 


A DOUBLE-HEADED eagle, painted by David Teniers 
upon the panels of a door in the old chateau of Dry- 





Thoren, in Belgium, is still visible. The building, in which . id 
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Teniers resided for years, has partly gone to decay, but the | mishing along a ravine covered with snow. The picture 


turret to which the door in question belongs, is still in 
preservation. 

A MARBLE statue of Alexander Hamilton has been or- 
dered for the Capitol in Washington. Mr. Stone is the 
sculptor selected for the performance of the task. 


AN exhibition of water-color drawings, unique in their 
way, is now attracting much attentionin London. They 
are from the pencil of Mr. Wheelwright, and are copies 
from the most celebrated paintings of the Tuscan school. 
Critics are unanimous in praising the masterly execution 
of these drawings, the study of which will, they say, be 
of great benefit to artists and amateurs. 

SoME two years ago the London Art Journal published 
a biographical sketch of the late Gilbert Stuart Newton, 
appended to which was a wood-engraving of a picture 
attributed to that artist. A Mr. Henry Andrews has 
lately written to the Art Journal, stating that he is the 
painter of the picture in question, to which the only re- 
ply given by the editors is that they had never previously 
heard of Mr. Henry Andrews, and that the picture was 
sent to them as one from the pencil of Newton. Probably 
we shall have further explanations of.the matter. 

Nature and Art is the title of a new periodical 
lately issued in London by Messrs. Day & Son. Among 
its contributors are some of the best water-color painters 
of England, whose writings are illustrated in chromo- 
lithography and photograph. This new monthly will 
be of especial use to amateurs in water-color art. 

A FRENCH illustrated paper has lately perpetrated a 
bold act of piracy, by publishing a wood-engraving of E. 
M. Ward’s picture of “ The Family of Louis the Sixteenth 
in the Temple,” and describing it asthe work of a French 
painter. 


WE saw in Snedecor’s gallery, a few days since, a ric- 
ture which arrested our attention several years ago, when 


it was on view, for a short time, in the old Diisseldorf | 


gallery, the removal of which we lately noted in these 
columns. The picture referred to is by Gastaldi, an Ital- 
ian painter, and the subject is from Byron’s tragic poem, 
Parisina. There is a certain horrible fascination in the 
picture as there is in the poem. The young wife is 


sleeping, placidly, but with lips slightly parted, as if) 


revealing the suspected name. The husband—and a 
terrible old man he is—sits on the side of the bed, listen- 
ing eagerly to the broken words, while he clutches at a 
dagger lying on a table within his reach. It is a Jife-size 
picture, and, although not an agreeable one to contem- 
plate, is painted with great force and expression. 


Tue British Institution—an association of sixty years’ 
standing—is about to be numbered among things of the 
past. The management have just notified those whom 
it may concern that the present exhibition of paintings 
by old and modern masters in their galleries is to be the 
last, as the lease of the premises in Pall Mall, now occu- 
pied by them, is about to expire, and they are not ina 
position to renew it. Mismanagement is said to be the 
cause of the financial embarrassment which has thus 
caused the Institution to collapse. 

PowWELL’s large equestrian portrait of General McClel_ 
lan is completed, and has been added to the collection in 
the Governor’s Room, City Hall. The General is repre 
sented on a battle-field attended by his staff. 


. MENTION is made by the correspondent of an English 
paper of two American lady-artists, resident at Rome— 
the Misses Williams. 
Naples, Capri, and other Sicilian views, painted by these 
ladies, are said to possess considerable merit, and their 
sketches and paintings of American autumnal scenery are 
likewise highly spoken of. 

AN old sign, painted by Hogarth, is still to be seen at a 
public-house in Oxford street, London. Itis called “The 
Man loaded with Mischief,” and represents a sturdy fel- 


low carrying his wife upon his back. A fac-simile of this 
sign, printed in colors, forms the frontispiece to Hotten’s 


new book, The History of Sign-boards. 

Amon the works lately published in London, in con 
nection with art, is a History of Caricature, from the pen 
of the late F. W. Fairholt, and profusely illustrated by 
the author. This will certainly prove an interesting 
work at a period which may well be called the “ Age of 
Caricature,” and it could not have come from an abler 
authority than the late lamented artist and antiquarian- 
Mr. Fairholt, although a Londoner by birth, was of Prus_ 
sian descent, and his name was originally spelt Fahrholz. 

AMONG the new pictures on view in Schaus’s gallery, 
We saw lately a clever one representing, as we suppose, 
an episode of the Schleswig-Holstein war. A group of 
Prussian sharpshooters, with green feathers in their 
hats, and white bands upon their left arms, are seen skir 





Pictures of Vesuvius, the Bay of 


is a cleverly painted one--the character and grouping of 
the figures being particularly good. It is by a painter 
named Sell. 

SNEDEcorR has now in his gallery several pictures that 
figured upon the walls of the National Academy during 
the late annual exhibition. Among these we notice 
Fredericks’ “ Death of Tybalt,” a picture melodramatic 


in its treatment indeed, but possessing considerable 
merit. 











LITERARIANA. 
AMERICAN. 

Mr. E. C. STEDMAN has been for a year past making 
studies for a complete and literal translation of Theo- 
critus, Bion, and Moschus. The text of these poets, 
owing to the conflicting character of the various codices, 
has always been greatly in dispute; but within a few 
years most important discoveries and revisions have been 
made by Ahrens, Ameio, and other distinguished German 
and French scholars. Mr. Stedman has availed himself 
of their researches, and collated the best editions, with a 
view to the faithful presentation of those fathers of all 
idyllic poetry. Their previous translators into English 
have been Creech, Fawkes, Polwhele, and Chapman, all 
of whom have followed the imperfect vulgate text, while 
none have at all conveyed the simple idyllic method of 
the later Dorian or Sicilian poetry. Creech and Fawkes 
have given most liberal and fanciful versions, in the 
stilted manner of the last century, without attempting 
the least fidelity to their text. Polwhele, who is more 
elegant, expands and falsifies the text. Dr. Chapman’s 
version, which appeared about thirty years ago, and of 
which a third edition was lately published, is elegant and 
close; but, unfortunately, a translation into English 
heroic verse, and occasionally the measure of Spenser, as 
his is, fails to convey the true idyllic feeling and move- 
ment. At this time a genuine translation of the three 
Syracusan poets, so closely assimilating to the English 
poetic feeling, subject, and form of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, ought to be effected, and to receive a cordial wel- 
/come. Mr. Stedman has a double fitness for his task—he 
is a scholar and he is a poet, the first poet, by the way, 
who has yet taken Theocritusinhand. To besure, Leigh 
Hunt has translated the fifteenth idyl, The Syracusan 
Gossips, in a way that no translator can hope to excel ; but 
one idyl is no more Theocritus than one swallow is the 
summer. It is probable that Mr. C. 8. Calverley, late fel- 
low of Christ’s College, who has been doing the Eelogues 
of Virgil into English verse, is now engaged on Theocri- 
tus, he having, as stated last week, already printed a 
version of the first idylin Macmillan’s Magazine. We 
are not as yet informed, however, whether he has in view 
a complete translation of the Syracusan poets. 











THE successful laying of the Atlantic cable has not 
awakened the poets of England and America as it did 
some years ago when it was a failure. Our own singers 
| generally have passed it over in silence, remembering, 
perhaps, the mythical De Sauty ; while but one English 
bard, who is unknown to us, in spite of his signature, 
has celebrated it in verse. Here is his effusion,from The 


Atheneum: 
THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


ENGLAND TO AMERICA. 
I bid thee hail! dear Jonathan, 
Thou younger brother mine, 
And drop, as erst I promis’d thee, 
A true and friendly dine ; 
And with it send a fervent wish, 
That Britain long may be 
In league with thee for truth and right, 
And holy liberty. 


The quarrels in thy family, 
Thank God, are now pass’d o’er, 
And men once slaves to fellow-men 
Shall be thus slaves no more ; 
And I with thee will ever strive 
To keep this flag unfurl’d— 
‘Commerce and peace between the States, 
And freedom for the world!” 


O may there never, never flash 
Along these magic tines, 
The words that dash a nation’s hope 





With lurid war’s dread signs; 
But as the pow’r of science binds 
Our land so close with thine, 


So may our hearts, friend Jonathan, 


In peace for aye entwine. 


GEORGE SMITH. 


Mr. Joun GopFrey SAXE, who has lately had the 
honorary degree of LL.D, conferred upon him by his 
Alma Mater, Middlebury College, Vermont, is said to be 
busy with a translation. in rhymed verse, of that most 
notable of the comedies of Aristophanes, The Clouds. 
Mr. Saxe is a good Grecian, and will do his work well 


without doubt. At any rate we trust so, since we have 
produced so few translations that are really creditable 
to us as a people. 


FOREIGN. 


A MEMORIAL of the late John Keble is about to be pub- 
lished in the shape of a series of photographs, in which 
the paths of the poet are traced step by step from his 
birthplace in the little town of Fairford to his grave in 
the churchyard at Hursley. There are to be thirty-two 
of these photographs, mostly of churches and parsonages, 
besides a memoir of Keble, and descriptive notes by the 
Rev. J. F. Moor, one of his executors. 


A TITLED author passed away lately in England in the 
person of Charlotte Florentia Clive, who died at the 
age of seventy-nine. The elder of two dowager Duchesses 
of Northumberland, she was the author of a History of 
Alnwick Castle, a quarto volume, with illustrations from 
her own pencil. A granddaughter of the great Lord 
Clive, she was “ governess” to the Princess Victoria, her 
office not being that of instructress, but of supervisor of 
those who gave instruction, the Duchess being present 
when the lessons were given. 


Miss AuausTA WEBSTER, of whom we spoke, not 
long since, as a translator, has lately published a volume 
of poetry, entitled Dramatic Studies, which shows her to 
advantage as a poet, as witness this passage on a dead 
love: 

“Nay, it must not be. | 
O once my own beloved, now a mere name, 
A name of something that one day was dear, 
In an old world, to one who is no more, 
Vex me no more with idle communings— 
Love me, love her, what matters it to me? 
I stand as far apart as angels are 
From earthly passion—not by my own strength, 
But by the grace shown in me, and the bar 
Of my divine espousal. Stand far off 
Even in thought. 

Yes, though this was thy word, 
That long fond evening when we stole apart 
Out of the music and the talking, when 
We stood below the orange-boughs abloom, 
And the sweet night was silent, and the waves 
Were rocking softly underneath the moon, 
Asleep in the white calm, and we, alone, 
Were whispering all our hearts each into each: 
‘ Eva, my Eva, darling of my life, 
If they should part us, still you are my all. 
I will not love the other. She might bear 
My name, gild with the purchase-money for it 
Our house’s tarnished splendors, rear the heirs 
Of its new greatness. You, you, only you, 
In your cold prison would be wife to me, 
Wife of my soul. Are we not one, love, so? 
They could not beat down that ; and f would live 
In a secret world with you, so that in heaven 
I could claim you boldly, “this was my own wife,” 
And all the angels know it true.’ 

Ah me! 

How long that wild rapt promise hindered me 
In my first struggles for the saints’ cold peace, 
Because he spoke it in a certain tone— 
Sometimes he used it—that had a strange power 
To thrill me with strange pleasure through and through, 
And leave long after echoes still possessed 
Of something more than most tones, even his, 
And easier to recall at will; and these 
Remained with me; I could not quite forego 
Their dangerous sweetness.” 


AMONG those whose lives may be said to have been 
passed in collecting books was the late Dr. Hawtrey, who 
was compelled to dispose of his library when he became 
Provost of Eton, a post, by the way, which was filled by Sir 
Henry Wotton, some two hundred years before his time. 
At the beginning of the catalogue of his sale on this 
occasion, which extended to six days, and embraced 
1,329 lots, Dr. Hawtrey put this note: 

“To collect the books which are now offered for sale 
has been. to me the most interesting recreation of the 
last forty years. My change of residence gives me the 
nearest access toa library of much greater extent, but 
does not allow me room for more than a small reserved 
portion of my own treasures. I am thus induced to part 
with them—éxwv déxovti ye Gund. E. C. HAWTREY.” 

In less than ten years, viz., in June, 1862, there was a 
final sale of Dr. Hawtrey’s library, which lasted ten days, 
and contained 3,304 lots. 

LorD DERBY is said to have received eight thousand 
dollars as his share of the profits of his translation of the 
lliad, and to have presented that sum to a benevolent 
literary institution. 

THE editor of the San Francisco News Letter is wiser 
than the rest of us as regards the authorship of Evce 
Homo, which he fixes on a Mr. John Hamilton Thom, 
who, he says, is not a priest ordained, but full of priestly 
lore and teaching. > 

ALTHOUGH no great, and not many good plays have 
been written in England of late, the number of compo- 





Sitions purporting to be plays has been unusually large— 
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the Examiner of Plays, whose business it is to read 
every dramatic work before it is produced, in order that 
he may decide whether it shall be licensed or not, having 
read twenty-eight hundred and sixteen such efforts in the 
last fourteen years, only nineteen of which were refused a 
license by the Lord Chamberlain. 


It is not every day that we light on so good a sonnet 
as this, which we find in a late number of The Spectator: 


MOUNTAIN SADNESS. 

Ofttimes the mighty mountains at their hearts 

Are sick and woful in their majesty ; 
Then is each one forlorn as Niobe, 

And from all sight and colloquy departs. 

Then in cloud-manties muffled is each head ; 
Then bury they their faces in blind mist, 
Nor by the sun, their lover, are they kissed, 

Nor by the stars at night are visited. 

Why weep they? what lament for ?—they are strong, 
And in their strength exultant. Yet they weep, 
Perchance for some lost darling they have nursed 

On their great knees, or for some earthquake’s wrong. 

Whate’er the cause, they deem themselves accursed, 

And for a season bide in sorrow deep. 

Snowponia, May, 1866. 


Mr. Dion L. BouctcauuT has lately written a drama 
entitled The Two Lives of Mary Leigh, which has 
been produced at Manchester, of course with success. 
The plot resembles the story of Hnoch Arden, the inter- 
est depending on the sudden appearance of a man, who 
was supposed to be dead, in the family of his wife after 
her second marriage. We are not told how he is disposed 
of, but we dare say that Mr. Boucicault extricates his 
characters somehow from their difficulties. A Manches- 
ter paper places the drama among the Jack Sheppard lit- 
erature of a past day. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








MEssrs. TICKNOR & FIEeLDs have in the press, Flower- 
de-Luce, by Henry W. Longfellow; The Tent on the 
Beach, by John G. Whittier; Red-Letter Days, by Gail 
Hamilton ; Afloat in the Forest, and The Giraffe-Hunters, 
by Mayne Reid; a new volume of sketches by Grace 
Greenwood; a new juvenile by Louisa M. Alcott; 
Grimm’s Goblins, with colored illustrations ; illustrated 
editions of Evangeline, Sir Launfal, and Maud Muller ; 
an edition of Longfellow’s prose in verse to match the 
Farringford Tennyson; a new edition of Whitticr’s 
Prose Writings ; and a volume of Religious Poems, by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Mr. Wii.t1AM V. SPENCER announces The Life of 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, translated from the German 
by Adolph Stahr, Ph.D.; The Heavenly Father, by 
Ernest Neville; Kitty Barton, a Book for Girls; and 
Patriotism at Home, a Book for Boys. 

Mr. G. W. CARLETON will soon publish Woman our 
Angel, a novel by A. S. Roe; and The Papacy, from the 
French of the Abbé Guéttée, with an introduction by Dr. 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 

Messrs. Crospy & AINSWORTH have in preparation 
The English of Shakespeare illustrated in a Philological 
Commentary on his Julius Cesar, by Prof. G. L. Craik, of 
Queen’s College, Belfast, adapted to the use of the student 
and general reader by J. W. Rolfe, master of the High 
School, Cambridge Mass.; anda new French Grammar 
and Vocabulary, by Edward H. Magill, A.M., sub-master 
‘in the Boston Latin School. 

Messrs. GEORGE RouTLEDGE & Sons have in the press, 
Robin Hood and his Merry Men; Choice Thoughts from 
Shakespeare ; The Book of Familiar Quotations ; The Book 
of Humor, Wit, and Wisdom ; Wise Sayings of the Great 





History of the Art of Printing, as Applied to Books, and 
of the successive Methods used for recording Events pre- 
vious to the Invention of Printing. 

Mr. Wii11aAM Epwarps has in the press Reminiscen- 
ces of a Bengal Civilian. 

CAPTAIN SPENCER will shortly publish Travels in 
France and Germany in 1865 and 1866, including a 
Steam Voyage down the Danube, and a Ride across the 
Mountains of European Turkey from Belgrade to Mon- 
tenegro. 


in All the Year Round. Its title will be Black Sheep. 


To THE EprTor oF THE RoUND TABLE: 


exquisite gem? 


me ”—which of these two expressions is the preferable 
one, or are both equally good ? 


and is the one preferred by good writers. 





and Good; Golden Gleanings from the Poets ; How to 
Cook Apples, Eggs, Potatoes, and Rabbits, in one hundred | 
different ways; Ernie Elton at School, by the author 
of Ernie Elton, the Lazy Boy. 

Srr EDMUND SULLIVAN has in the press 7’he Princes 
of India: an Historical Narrative of the most important 





Events from the Invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni to that of 
Nadir Shah. : 


Mr. EpwarD SALISBURY is about to publish The | 


Children of the Lake, a poem. 


THE Rev. B. G. Johns, M.D., has nearly ready, Blind 
People, their Works and Ways: with Sketches of the Lives | us need reminding of the first principles of the syntax of 


of some famous Blind Men. 


THE author of Margaret and her Bridesmaids is about | Jonson : 


to publish a novel entitled Lords and Ladies. 


LievT. J. M. W. Sriver has in preparation Sketches 


of the Manners and Customs of the Japanese. 


’ Mr. J. O. WEstwoop will shortly publish Miniatures 


and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish Manuscripts, 
the edition to be limited to two hundred copies. 


Mr. H. Nozet Humpureys has in preparation A 


Mr. EpmMuND YATES will soon commence a new novel 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DEAR Sir: Can you tell me who is the author of this 


SERENADE. 

Hark! hark! the soft bugle sounds over the wood 
And thrills in the silence of even, 

Till faint and more faint in the far solitude, 
It dies on the portals of heaven. 

But echo springs up from her home in the rock, 
And seizing the perishing strain, 

She sends the gay challenge with shadowy mock, 
From mountain to mountain again, 

And again, 

From mountain to mountain again. 


O thus let my love, like a sound of delight 
Be around thee while smiles the glad day, 
And leave thee unpained in the silence of night, 
And fade like soft music away, 
While Hope, with its warm light, thy glancing eye fills, 
O say, “‘ Like that echoing strain, 
Though the sound of his love has died over the hills, 
It will waken in heaven again, 
And again, 
It will waken in heaven again.” 


Hype Park, August 16, 1866. 
To THE EprrorR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 
DEAR Sir: “ He is wiser than I,” “He is wiser than 


FLORENCE. 


About one point there is 
no dispute, that the first form is grammatically correct, 
This would 
seem to decide which of the two forms we ought always 
to choose, unless a case can arise in which a writer, by 
sacrificing the regular construction, might gain a corre- 
sponding improvement to his style. For if the first of 
these two expressions is good grammar, the second can- 
not well be the same. It is the purest folly to argue that 
me is ever a nominative in modern English. Therefore, 
to make the phrase tian me good grammar in the pre- 
sent case, than must have the force of a preposition, 
which is the view many grammarians take, and Dean 
Alford goes with them. But to turn a conjunction into 
a preposition is bad in any language, and especially so in 
ourown. The two classes of words mark each a dis- 
tinct relation, and to keep them separate, to use each 
class according to its proper function in ordering and 
binding together the parts of a forcible and elegant Eng- 
lish style, is-the duty of every one who cares for the 
purity of his mother tongue. Let us have, therefore, no 
changing of conjunctions into prepositions if we can 
avoid such an evil. 

Usage alone, then, can be wisely urged to sustain the 
expression “he is wiser than me.” The license orignated 
in the freedom of colloquial style, and to that it belongs ; 
though good writers do sometimes use it. Prior lets the 
verses flow from him in this easy fashion : 

‘Then finish, dear Chloe, this pastoral war, 
And let us, like Horace and Lydia, agree ; 
For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As he was a poet sublimer than me.” 


But see how much more careful George Herbert is: 


‘* When I got health thou took’st away my life, 
And more; for my friends die: 
My mirth and edge was Jost ; a blunted knife 
Was of more use than J.” 
Who, in reading these two passages, does not feel that one 
is the work of a careful man, and the other of a sloven? 
Still if any one prefers the slovenly style, that is a matter 
of taste, but to defend it as good and proper language is 
an insult to common sense, and only leads to the most 
deplorable results. Dean Alford himself is a proof of this ; 
for after making than a preposition he consistently main- 
tains that Thomson gave us sound English in the follow- 
ing line. 
“The nations not so blest as thee,” 
that is, if we analyze, “The nations are blest; thee art 


| blest more ;” or “ 7’hee art blest more than the nations.” 
| However, the Dean sweeps away all such objections with 
| the lofty remark, “ This only shows how much some of 
jour language.” Verily, after struggling through this let 
| us refresh ourselves with a short extract from Ben 


‘** Hood an ass with reverend purple, 
So you can hide his two ambitious ears, 
And he shall pass for a cathedral doctor.” 


To conclude, it seems the better way to let such exprer- 
| sions as those we have been discussing pass for what they 
‘really are—licenses which it is idle to complain of, but 
perfectly foolish todefend. Our language is not immacu- 
late, and if it can be kept in even a tolerable state of 


> 


guage. Usage is all-powerful, and perhaps one of thege 
days such expressions as “ That’s me,” “ That’s him,” wil] 
become classical. At present, when the elder Mr. Weller 
remarks, “so I says respecting widders, Sammy, and go 
you'll say ven you gets as old as me,” I call says and gets 
and me all equally good English. H. 8. D, 
Woopstock, Vermont, Aug. 16, 1866. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Sir: I inclose a constellation of poetic gems, 
and would be glad to see the authors’ names to any or all 
of them. The first sounds like Halleck, but I have never 
seen it attributed to any author. 


1 
**Oh, many an overburdened soul 
Has been at last to madness wrought, 
While proudly struggling to control 
Its burning and consuming thought. 
When it had sought communion long 
And had been doomed in vain to seek, 
With feelings far too deep and strong 
For heart to bear or tongue to speak.” 
It. 
“ There are tones that will haunt us, though lonely 

Our path be o’er mountain and sea ; 

There are looks that will part from us only 

When memory ceases to be. 

There are hopes that our burden can lighten 

Though toilsome and dark be the way ; 

And dreams that like moonlight can brighten, 
With a light that is purer than day!” 
Il. 
‘** Depositing upon the silent shore 

Of Memory, images and gentle thoughts 

Which cannot die, and will not be destroyed.”’ 
Iv. 

** Till Memory’s silver lute 
Lies broken in its cell.” 

v. 

“Tis eve—the lucid waves are leaping ; 
The stars, like angels’ eyes, are peeping ; 
Romance is roaming in the bowers, 
And Fancy, on her throne of flowers, 

Is listening to the silver shell 
Of Echo in the distant dell.” 
vi. 
“No! thou art not my first love ; 
I had loved before we met; 
And the music of that summer dream 
Is pleasant to me yet. 
But thou, thou art my last love, 
My dearest and my best; 
My heart but shed its outer leaves 
To give thee all the rest.” 
vil, 
“ There’s not a heath, however rude, 
But hath some little flower 
To brighten up the solitude 
And scent the evening hour: 
There's not a heart, however cast 
By grief and sorrow down, 
But hath some memory of the past 
To love and call its own.” 


Vill, 
“*T saw thee in thy beauty 
With one hand among her curls; 
The other with no gentle clasp 
Had seized a string of pearls 
She felt the pretty trespass, 
And she chid thee, though she smiled ; 
And I knew not which was lovelier 
The mother or the child.” 
Many E. NEALY. 
WasuineTon, D. C. 
The third of these extracts, which is the only one we 
remember having seen before, has, to our ears, the 
solemn swell of Wordsworth’s verse. 


To THE EprIToR oF THE RouND TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: The immediate success of the Atlantic 
Telegraph imparts an interest to anything that may be 
justly construed into a prophecy of its achievement. I 
ask permission therefore to bring to the notice of your 
numerous readers the following extract from a poem 
which I wrote in July, 1854, and delivered at a New 
England commencement, in August of that year. 


**Soon shall the ocean yield his feet a path, 
Down on its crystal depths securely laid ; 
And heedless, then, of tempests in their wrath, 
Nor of the roar of Neptune's voice afraid— 
The skirt of th’ old Sea-King’s robe he’)l braid 
With threads of thought betwixt two worlds that run, 
No more by thousand leagues of epace delayed. 
Britannia, then, with fair Columbia, one— 
Bound in the auptial clasp of our Electron’s zone— 
And this achieved, the victory shall be sure, 
Of Thought o’er her twin foemen, Time and Space; 
Her vassals, then, their right they shall abjure 
To isolate one spot on Earth’s fair face, 
Where man could wish, or find, a dwelling-place. 
Her mighty continents, and all the isles, 
Electron’s golden cestus shall embrace ; ; 
Distance shall then no more be known by miles, 
Nor Time by weary days, when that glad Era emiles.” 


Curiously enough it happened that, four years after- 
ward, and while I was at the same place where the 


above prediction was uttered (Middleboro’, Mass.), await 
ing the coming on of evening, when I was to deliver 
another poem, the town was literally electrified by the 
tidings that the Atlantic cable was laid, and that messages 








purity, that is more than has happened to any other lan- 





had been transmitted between England and America! | 
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had the rare gratification of publicly commemorating 
that night the fulfillment of my prophecy, still fresh in 
the recollection of many who were present. That first 
success of the great sub-oceanic cable prompted me to 
publish the poem in which the quoted stanzas occur, and 
it was issued from the press of Messrs. Appleton.* The 
following lines are a part of the Post Hoc appended to 
the volume : 
‘Four years had sped. I saw their last red sun 

Crimson the village scene I gazed upon, 

When from my humble lips the story came 

Of how Electron sprang and all his fame. 

And how that fame should yet more marvelous be, 

When he had cast his spell upon the sea, 

The sun arose upon my vision sealed ; 

But ere it set the splendor was revealed. 

I trembled as I heard the tidings told— 

My heart to know than to believe less bold— 

That down beneath the Atlantic’s billows lay 

A slender cord, a safe, though mystic way, 

On which Electron’s feet may come and go, 

As swift as Thought’s invisible currents flow, 

Between two shores where kindred peoples dwell, 

To bind them both in one with his strong spell. 

*Twas thus the tidings broke o’er all the land, 

Sudden and strange the joy on every hand. 

The electric wires grew vibrant with its thrill 

As flashed from east to west the wonder still; 

In every peopled mart the booming gun 

And chiming bell proclaimed the victory won, 

Of science and of skill o’er Time and Space, 

And a new Era hailed for our blest race.” 


As the volume here referred to is quite out of print, 
this reminiscence of its appearance and of the incidents 
alluded to may not be without interest and apposite- 
ness at the present hour, when the deep sea line is once 
more both current and communicable. 

Yours very respectfully, W. C. Ricimarps. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass., August 10, 1866. 

To THE Eprror oF THE RouND TABLE: 

DeaR Sir: “ Reader,” in a late issue of your paper, 
quotes the first verse of Aldrich’s Before the Rain, but 
by changing a few words in it sadly mars its beauty. 
Will you give it correctly ? 


“ We knew it would rain, for all the morn 
A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst.”’ 
L. 
Syracuse, August 13, 1866. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE RounD TABLE: 

Dear Sir: The following poem appeared in the col- 
umns of The New York Sunday Times, about ten years 
ago, unaccompanied by any remark. Can you or any of 


bd Electron ; or, The Pranks of the Modern 
Epic for the Times. D. Appleton & Co. 





Puck; A Telegraphic 
1858. 





3: , eal 
the Knights who feast at your table give the name of its 
author, and state where it may be found ? 
“THE LONG AGO.” 
Oh! a wonderfal stream is the River of Time 
As it flows through this valley of tears, 
With a faultless rhythm—a musical rhyme, 
A magical sweep and a surge sublime, 
As it blends with the ocean of years. 


J.M.L. 
Cutcaco, August 14, 1866. . 


We should like to oblige “ J. M. L.” by reprinting the 
copy of verses of which the above is the first stanza, but 
we have not the space. The writer is a Mr. Benjamin F. 
Taylor, and, if our memory serves us, he is the editor of 
a paper in Chicago. Where his verses were first pub- 
lished we have not learned, but they may be found in a 
volume of sketches published by him in this city, some 
twelve or fifteen years ago. Its title, as we remember it, 
was January and June. 


To THE EprTor oF THE RouND TABLE: 


DEAR Sir: One of your correspondents asks the mean- 
ing of “ Utah” and of “Texas.” The Utes or Utahs are 
a tribe of hardy, daring, warlike Indians in the moun- 
tains of New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah. They have 
murdered and scalped several Colorado miners, and again 
and again decoyed into ambush and wiped out war parties 
of Arapahoes from the plains who went for wool and 
came back shorn. ‘ The Arapahoes are their ancient 
enemies, but far inferior in marksmanship, sagacity,.and 
courage. In New Mexico, in 1859, twenty Arapahoes, 
| while in pursuit of the Utes, were tating supper in camp 
| when a party of Utes fell upon them, killing and scalp- 

ing every man. Months afterward the unburied, rigid 
| Corpses were to be seen in that mountain glen, with 
| pieces of bread still protruding, from their mouths. I 
| have been told that “‘ Utah” means “ Dwellers among the 
| Mountain Tops,” but cannot vouch for it. 

| Some frontiersmen make “Texas” an Indian word, 
| Signifying “Friends.” Others derive it from “Te ha!” 
\(Happy Hunting-ground), an exclamation of the Aztecs 
| who fled across the Rio Grande to find refuge from the 
| cruelties of Cortez and his soldiers. 


| ALBERT D. RICHARDSON. 





| Office of The Tribune, New York, August 23, 1866. 
|To THz EpiIToR oF THE RouND TABLE: 


| DEAR Sir: In your issue of August 4 you tell us, on 
| page 5, that George Eliot, whose real name is Mrs. Lewes, 
| is the superior of every writer of her own sex, etc. ; on 
| page 7 that the number of women who write pure and | 





| womanly novels is reduced to Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Ed- 

| wards, and Miss Mulock ; and on page 11 that Miss | 
Marian Evans is said to have received the sum of four | 
| thousand pounds for her last novel, Felix Holt, the Rad- | 
ical. 

We are in doubt. We know, however, or think we do, 





that your correct and critical journal would be an im- 
proper place in which to publish this note with your ex- 
planation. Respectfully yours, ADMIRER, 

Sr. Louis, August 16, 1866. 

We have already explained, in this department, whence 
came the three designations of the writer of Felix Holt. 
The discrepancy between the two other statements noted 
by “ Admirer” arises solely from the mutilation to which 
she has subjected the former of them. The opinion ex- 
pressed on page 5 was that “Mrs, Lewes, which is the 
rea] name of our author, is not only at present the su- 
perior of every writer of her own sex in literary power, 
but is also one of the first, if not the foremost, of living 
English novelists.” With all her rare literary power, 
however, two, at least, of her previous books have promi- 
nent features which forbid their being ranked among 
‘‘pure and womanly novels ;” and of all notable female 
novelists who have published anything for months past 
we can recall none but those we named of whose books 
this can be said. 
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CASH CAPITAL..... .... cae ME eatinGe malls hats eau $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, Is 55 5 wins sic cesunes cgtheOntasdands 270,000 
a Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments, 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
45 WALL STREET. 


: 


CASH CAPITAL, . 


. P, NOTMAN, Sec’y. 








January 1, 1866, 


C66 ie tah oe 
SURPLUS, over’ (|: + + 6 + + + 100,000 00 
ASSETS, over , “sabes Tat $500,000 00 

h § Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 

d § through the ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
J. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


'GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
175 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL,. . . .« 2 « « « 
| SURPLUS, Jan. 1, 1866, e 6 % . 


$500,000 00 
205,989 83 


TOTAL ASSETS, ... e + $705,989 83 
M. HILGER, Pres. 
RUD. GARRIGUE Vice-Pres. 


JOHN EDW. KAHL, Secretary. 





KALDENBERG & SON, 
THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
6 John Street, near Broadway. 


PORTRAITS, INITIALS, ETC., CUT ON PIPES. 





A large and select stock now on hand. 


*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country. 





Repairing, Boiling, Mounting, etc., are a specialty with us. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 


Recommended and used by CLERGYMEN, PHysIcrANs, and PrRo- 
FESSIONAL MEN as the Cheapest, Healthiest, and Best Beverage 
in the World! 


Specially recommended by 


Bishop Janes, 
and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M. E. Church 
Also by 








, Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 
Dr. Thomas A. Upham, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine, and 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
of Hartford. By the i 
N. Y. Eye Infirmary. 

(It can be used alone, or, if preferable, one-third of Java mixed 
with two-thirds of Kent’s East Inp1a will make finer Coffee than 
Java alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 

For Sale by all Grocers North and South. 


The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale | 
Grocers, or direct from the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New | 


York. 
RICHARD DAVIES, 
Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 








AGUA de MAGNOLIA. 


A toilet delight! The ladies’ treasure and gentlemen’s boon. 
The “sweetest thing” and largest quantity. Manufactured from 
the rich southern Magnolia. Used for bathing the face and per- 
son, to render the skin soft and fresh, to prevent eruptions, to 
perfume clothing, etc. 


It overcomes the unpleasant odor of perspiration. 
It removes redness, tan, blotches, etc. 

It cures nervous headache and allays inflammation. 
It cools, softens, and adds delicacy to the skin. 

It yields a subdued and lasting perfume, 

It cures musquito bites and stings of insects. 

It contains no material injurious to the skin. 


Patronized by Actresses and Opera Singers. It is what every 
lady should have. Sold everywhere. Try the Magnolia Water 
once and you will use no other Cologne, Perfumery, or Toilet 
Water afterwards. 


DEMAS BARNES & CO., 
Props. Exclusive Agents, N. Y. 





EMPIRE DEPOT OF CAMES. 


GAMES OF ALL KINDS FOR PARLOR, LAWN, 
AND FIELD, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
A. B. SWIFT & CO., 


47 Nassau STREET, New YORE. 


AUNT SALLY, 
THE NEW ENGLISH OUT-DOOR GAME, 
AND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CROQUET, 
FOR PARLOR AND LAWN. 

Base Ball and Archery Implements, Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, 
etc., etc. A great variety of Parlor Amusemeats—Bezique and 
Boston Games, Squails, Solitaire, Cribbage, Chess, and Back- 
gammon Boards. Fine Playing Cards, Chips, and Counters. The 
‘New England” and “Salem Games.” A full’ line of L. Prang 
& Co.’s Publications. Wholesale Agents for Harold Bros., 
Mosraic Alphabet Blocks, Catalogues sent by mail. 











The 


Round Table. 


[Sept. 1, 1866 








VALUABLE SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


The large and increasing sale of these BOOKS—the emphatic 
commendations of hundreds of the best teachers of the country 
who have tested them in the class-room, and know whereof they 
affirm, amply attest their real merits, and fully commend them to 
general favor, and to the confidence and patronage of every thor- 
ough and practical Teacher. 


Sanders’ Readers and Spellers, conforming in Or- 
thography and Orthoepy to the latest Jeditions of Webster’s 
Dictionary. 


The Union Series of Readers and Spellers, ¢2- 
tirely new in matter and illustrations, and received with great 
favor by the best teachers in the country. 


Robinson's Series of Mathematics, including /) 


Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, Surveying, etc., highly 
commended by all who have tested them in the class-room. 


Kerl’s New Series of Grammars-—For simplicity 
and clearness, for comprehensive research and minute analy- 
sis, for freshness, scientific method, and practical utility, this 
series of English Grammars is unrivaled by any others yet 
published. 


Spencerian Penmanship, simple, practical, and beau- 
tiful. Newly engraved and improved. 


Spencerian Double Elastic Steel Pens, the best 
Pens manufactured. 


Bryant, Stratton & Packard’s Book-keeping 
Series, beautifully printed in colors. 


Wells’ Natural Science, including Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Geology, and Science of Common Things. 


Colton’s Series of Geographies. The New Quarto 
Geography, just published and added to this series, surpasses 
anything of the kind before the public. 

(=~ Teachers and School Officers are invited to correspond 
with us freely, and to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and 

Circular, which will be promptly sent upon application. 


(= Liberal terms given on Books furnished for examination 
or introduction. 





CHOICE BOOKS. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 MERCER STREET (Near Howarp), NEW YORK. 





ProFressor WILSON’s NocTEs AMBROSIANZ. Edited, with Notes, 
by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie. A handsome Library edition, 
with Portraits. 6 vols. Including Life of Prof. Wilson, by 
Mrs. Gordon. $13 50. 

Prarp’s Porms. (Winthrop Mackworth Praed). With Memoir 
by Rev. Derwent Coleridge, and Steel Portrait. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. $4 50. 

Tue IncoLpsEy LEGENDS OF MinTH AND MARVEL. By Thomas 
Ingoldsby, Esq. (the Rev. Richard Harris Barham), with a 
Memoir. From the tenth English edition, with 16 illustrations 
by Cruikshank and Leach. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 50. 

Box GavuLtier’s Book oF Batitaps. By W. E. Aytoun and 
Theodore Martin. With illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth. 

1 50. 


Lays or THE ScortisH Cavaliers. By William E. Aytoun. 
1 vol., crown, 8vo. $2 25. 

Sypney Smita’s Wit anp Wispom. Selections from his Writ- 
ings, and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. With 
steel Portrait, a Memoir, and Notes. By E. A. Duyckinck. 
Crown 8vo. $2 2. 

Hatiam’s Works. The mente works of wag yeas LL.D., 
from the last London edition, revised by the author. The 
most accurate and elegant edition extant. 10 vols., crown 
8vo. Comprising: Middle Ages. 3 vols., $6 75; Literature of 
Europe, 4 vols., $9; Constitutional History of England, 3 
vols., 7%; or. in uniform sets, complete, $22 50. 

May’s ConsTITUTIONAL History oF ENGLAND, from the acces- 
sion of George III. to 1860. By Thomas Erskine May, C.B. 
2 vols., crown 8vo. $4 50. A continuation of Hallam’s great 
eet the progress and development of the British 
Constitution during an entire century. 


ca. _penaee or Exta. Elegant edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


Lams. Extana. The hitherto uncollected Writings of Charles 
Lamb. 1 vol., crown 8vo. $2 25. 

CHARLES Lams’s COMPLETE Works. Corrected and revised, with 
Portrait. The most elegant edition published. 5 vols. $11 25. 

DIsRAELI. CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. With a View of the 
Life of the Author, by his Son. 4 vols., crown 8vo. $9. 

DisRaEL!. AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. Sketches and Charac- 
ters of —s Literature. Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. 
B. Disraeli. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 50. 

Burton. ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. A choice edition, cor- 
rected and enriched by translations of the numerous classical 
extracts. By Democritus,Minor. 3vols.,crown 8vo. $6 75. 


2 Onur books are kept in stock by the Principal Booksellers 
apt the country, and sent by mail by publisher on receipt 
of price. 





HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 
Superior advantages in English, Classics, Sciences, Com- 
mercial, French, German, Piano Music, and Painting. Lewis's 
Gymnastics for ladies, and Military Drill for gents. Eighteen in- 
structors. Term opens September 10. 
The Rey. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 
CLAVERACK, Columbia County, N. Y. 


The General Protestant Episcopal S.-S. 
Union and Church Book Society 


Now publishes about 650 choice Illustrated Books, which with its 
secondary catalogue of * books allowed for sale,”’ makes a list of 
about 1,000 volumes suitable for the Sunday-School and Parish 
Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading 
Lessons, Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and 
Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, and every 
requisite for organizing and conducting the largest Sunday- 
Schools. 


CHILDREN’S CUEST, 

Monthly, 6 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies ; single, 35 cents. 

Semi-Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate 
for larger number of copies ; single, 70 cents. 

CHILDREN’S MACAZINE, 


Monthly, 3 copies for one dollar, and at the same rate for 
larger number of copies ; single, 50 cents, 





f 


Address orders and remittances to 


E. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT IS THIS MYSTERY ? 
THE GREAT SENSATIONAL NOVEL. 





AUTHOR'S ADVANCE SHEETS. LATEST AND BEST. 
Pronounced by the peces superior to anything issued for years. 
IMMENSE SUCCEss. 
18,000 COPIES SOLD ALREADY. 
SEE MISS BRADDON’S LETTER! 
8vo, paper. Price 75 cents. 
HILTON & CO., Publishers, 
128 Nassau Street, New York. 





JusT PUBLISHED. 


THE UNITED STATES DURING THE WAR. 
By AveusTE LavuGEL. 8vo, $3 75. 





THE MATERIALISM OF THE PRESENT 
DAY. 


By Pavut JANET. 12mo, $1 50. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
By H. Tanz. 12mo, $1 50. 





BAILLIERE BROS., Publishers, 
520 Broadway, New York. ; 


STAR OF THE WEST. 


A New and Beautiful Song. Composed and sung by John 
Brougham, with the greatest success, in the new drama of 
**O’Donnell’s Mission.” Price 35 cents. 

PENSEZ A MOI. A beautiful little Redowa melody for the 
Piano. By Le Corbeiller. Price 35 cents. 


WHITE DOVE. One of Virginia Gabriel's new series of songs. 
The words by J. H. McNaughton. The character of these 
songs is, beyond all question, among the best, and the sale 
is in keeping with their worth. Price 50 cents. 

BEAUTIFUL ISLE OF THE SEA. Transcription by Brinley 
Richards. Price 50 cents. One of the best ot Richards’s 
celebrated transcriptions for the pianoforte. 

STARS OF THE SUMMER NIGHT. Yale College Glee. Em- 
bellished with a beautiful title. 





Music sent by mail, free of postage. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 
547 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE ORCAN MANUAL, 
FOR THE USE OF 
AMATEURS AND CHURCH COMMITTEES. 

Containing directions and information to persons desirous of 
purchasing an organ, and to enable organists to rectify ciphering 
and other simple casualties without the assistance of a builder; 
also, a brief history of the organ, and remarks on its construc- 
tion. 





By Rev. Henry Nicwouson, M.A, 
of Trinity College, England. 

With an Appendix, containing remarks on the use of the reed 
organ as'a substitute. Illustrated with an engraving of the organ 
in the Boston Music Hall. 

Price 7% cents. Sent post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 











277 Washington Street, Boston. 





PETERS ON CHOLERA. 


A TREATISE ON THE ORIGIN, NATURE, PREVENTION, 
AND TREATMENT OF 
ASIATIC CHOLERA. 
By J. C. PETERS, M.D. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
This day published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York, 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 





THE SUMMER BOOK. 
CRUMBS 
FROM ° 


A FEAST FOR EPICURES. 
Br J OSEPH BARBER (‘‘J. B.” or THe Rounp TB xz), 
12mo, gilt top, $1 00. 


The ‘‘Crumss” selected comprise ‘The Asthetics of Epicn- 
reanism,” “ Breakfast,” “‘Spring Fish,” “The Fruits of June,” 
“Dinner among the Ancients,’’ ‘ Dinner among the Moderns,” 
““A Few Words about Puddings,” ‘ Vegetarians and Vege- 
tables,” ‘* Fishing,’ * The Stream "—a poem, ** Supper,’’ ** Octo. 
ber—Sentimentally and Sensnously Considered,” ‘The Poetry 
of Good Cheer,” “‘ Savory Stanzas for November,” “ Epigastric 
Poetry,” “A Thanksgiving Rhapsody,” * By the Brookside in 


May.” 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street. New York, 


WANTED. 


Volumes I. and II. of Tuz Round TaBLe. ‘Address, with price 
and if bound, the style of binding, 
ARTHUR H. WESTON, 
Skowhegan, Maine; 
Or, Rounp TaBLeE Orricr, New York. 











To Families and Schools.—A Gentleman, graduate 
of Oxford, and one year in the country, seeks a Tutorship ina 
suitable family, or would undertake Classics, Mathematics, 
French, and German in a first-class Seminary. Highest refer- 
ences, etc. Address, in first instance, B, Oxon, Station D, Bible 
House, New York. 





Position Required as First-class Coverness. 
—A Young Lady of good family, highly educated, is reduced by 
circumstances to search for a situation in the above capacity. 
She is thoroughly competent to instruct in English Branches, 
Music, French, and German, Embroidery, and the Elements of 
Latin and Mathematics. Can refer to gentlemen of unimpeach 
able integrity and repute. Please send replies to R. K. B., Tri 
bune Office, New York. 


THE ROUND TABLE: 


A Saturpay Review or Literature, Socrery, 
AND ART. 








Tue Rounp TaBte is established for the unflinching discus- 
sion of the subjects named in its title. Its purpose is to be utterly 
fearless and untrammeled in forming its opinions, and to collect 
the most brilliant and scholarly writers in the country to give 
them expression. Some may ionally be disp! d by the 
tone and spirit wherein this is done, but we beg all such to con 
sider—in the words of Mr. Ruskin—how much less harm is done 

2 the world by ungraceful boldness than by untimely fear. 

Tue Rounp TaBve is independent in politics, and it will not 
hesitate to condemn or to sustain such men or measures of 
whatever sect, clique, or party as may seem to the editors to be 
from time to time in a position of antagonism or otherwise to the 
material interests either of the metropolitan community or to 
those of the WHOLE COMMON COUNTRY. 

Tue Rounp TABLE exists to serve the public—not individuals, 
and contributors are requested to avoid personal puffery and ani- 
madversion of every kind. Vigorous writers and able special 
correspondents are regularly employed, but the columns of the 
paper are open to merit, let it come whence it may. 

Articles may be sent through any channel, but we will hold no 
personal explanations or discussions reepecting them ; moreover, 
we must decline henceforward to return unaccepted MS., and to 
this rule we will make no exception. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


$6 00 in advance. 
3 00 in advance. 





One copy, one year, ° e . . 
One copy, six months, . ° “ 

Single copies, 15 cents. 
Ten copies to one address, one year, $40 00 in advance. 
To Clergymen and Teachers, one year, 4 00 in advance. 


The postage on THe Rounp TABLE is FIVE CENTS & quarter of 
a year, if paid in advance, either at the mailing office or office 
of delivery. Subscribers will please bear this iu mind, and ar- 
range for the postage on the paper at the office at which they 
receive it. 

2 Circulars and Specimen Copies mailed when applied for. 

Tue Rouxp TaB.e is delivered by carrier in New York and 
Brooklyn.without extra charge. 

G2 Persons ordering subscriptions will please remit by postal 
money orders. Address all communications to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
182 Nasdan Street, New York. 


a 
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Printed by Joun A. Gray & GREEN, 16 and 18 Jacob Street. New York, Saturday, September 1, 1866. 
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